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Which is most important ? 


THE SAFETY OF LONDON or the IMAGINARY 


dignity of the Prime Minister ? 


YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 


By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


LONDONERS, 


OU are Citizens of no mean 

City and yet—the London 

we love and are so proud of — 

is the only Capital without any 

Defence against an invasion 
from the Air! 


D° you realise what this 


means ? 


ig means that your homes and 
your children could be de- 


stroyed in a few hours. 


ARE you content—INORDER 

TO PLEASE THE PRIME 
MINISTER—to remain in this 
deadly peril ? 


Your true 


.~We now hear that the Prime Minister is 


and 

bravest airmen are eagerly 
waiting to be employed to 
protect you. 


HE finest machines 


D° you want this protection ? 


I AM told it will cost two 

hundred thousand pounds, 
and I will gladly give this sum 
to save London and its inhabi- 
tants from this terrible danger 
—as a Christmas Present to 
my Country. 

HE Government will do 

nothing unless YOU tell 
them THEY MUST accept 
my offer. 


Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


considering this offer—but the more he 


considers 


it—the less he likes 


it — For 


THE SAFETY OF LONDON is the last 


thing he wants, 


FOUNDED 
IN 


1855 


The Only Paper that Dares to Tell You The Truth 
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Notes of the Week 


Beware | 


Conservatives awake! Are you content for 
your money to be used to down Conservative 
strongholds and turn them into ‘* National ’’ 
Liberal and ‘‘ National ’’ Labour seats ? 


* * 
* 


What Fools We Are ! 


It is easy to understand the Soviet’s anxiety 
about the fate of the League of Nations. ‘‘ If the 
Disarmament Conference fails,’’? says Mussolini, 
‘‘there is no need to re-form the League of 
Nations: it will suffice to record its decease.”’ 


The failure of the Disarmament Conference was 
a certainty from its start and it has only been kept 
alive by the oxygen instilled into it by Lord Cecil 
and a lot of silly old Bishops who are always wrong 
in politics—for the Disarmament Conferences and 
the League of Nations have been Russia’s best 
friends, while they have been arming to the teeth, 
and the Soviet now declare their desire to become 
a member of the League of Nations !—further 
comment is unnecessary. 


What fools we English are! 


** 
* 


A New Corps of Dug-Outs 


Our national defences are really going ahead! 
The Navy, Army and Air Force may be in a 
hopeless state as regards mechanism and men, but 
the Government is at any rate making valiant 
efforts to produce an effective smoke screen. The 
Navy is going to doctor up a few old battleships 
and build a few new ships, and it has held a mimic 
battle in the Atlantic where the aeroplanes could 
not manceuvre owing to the weather. The Army, 
after a stupendous swat, has risen to the occasion. 
It proposes to form a Royal Defence Corps, 
which in a state of national emergency will be 
called upon to protect bridges, factories, and so 
on. Really .... really . As they are 
undergoing no training and have to attend no 
annual camps, members of the Corps are to be 
merely Military Police. They will be in short a 
Corps of Dug-Outs. Why on earth the Daily 
Press put this sorry stuff into big headlines I 
cannot conceive, except that Fleet Street’s news 
editors are to-day incredibly ignorant, having only 
a nose for a stunt. Is this the Army’s pill to cure 
an earthquake ? 

** 
Tanks versus Green Flags 

Meantime, the Army is really in a desperate 
position, thanks to the pre-war mentality which 
governs its decisions. It belongs definitely to the 
_ Bow .and Arrow School. For instance, every 
' German infantry battalion possesses four anti-tank 


guns, while our infantry battalions are compelled 
to rely upon green flags, as synthetic substitutes. 
Germany is mechanised to-day throughout, to the 
probable extent of fourteen divisions, while we had 
two experimental brigades and have done away 
with the mechanisation of one of them. Germany, 
France, and every other country are developing 
tanks in every possible way, while we, who were 
the strongest tank power in the world and invented 
them, possess about 100 modern tanks. The 
Army Council, as voiced by Mr. Duff Cooper, 
believe in Infantry without tanks, and still pin 
their faith in cavalry. Such is what Major-Gen. 
Fuller calls ‘‘ the cramping influence of tradition 
at work.’’ Is the nation to be sacrificed wholesale 
to the Moloch of Service snobbery and crass 
stupidity ? More than ever the need of a Defence 
Ministry to co-ordinate the services is felt. 
The Dead Hand Again 


The Air Ministry has also shown that it 
means to progress. Here, Sir Philip Sassoon is 
more difficult to cope with, for he frankly admits 
our precarious state in the Air, but takes no steps 
to correct it. If he were a big man he would 
resign off-hand and tell the country why, instead 
of indulging in Oriental wiles to cover up his 
Ministry’s tracks. Anyway, the Air Ministry 
proposes to subsidise more aeroplane clubs for 
civil flights to create a reservoir of pilots so long as 
they are not of military value. So, once more, 
we see the Dead Hand of the Defeatist at work. 
This is in the nature of a sop to Cerberus, but 
whether it will silence the critics is another matter. 
The Daily Mail was premature to accept 
Mr. Baldwin’s valueless ‘‘ pledge ’’ on the subject 
of Air Defences, and the best thing it can do is 
to follow our lead and demand a time limit to the 
present state of do-nothing; a time limit to expire 
in the shortest possible period. 


** 
* 


Disarmament's “ Death Knell” 

As the Disarmament scheme is not only dead 
but actually lies rotting, while the bystanders are 
expecting Sir John Simon to bury it decently with 
a suitable burial oration, the time has come to call 
Mr. Baldwin’s bluff and see if he holds anything 
better than a busted flush on this “‘ pledge ’’ of 
his. The French Note to London is courteous 
and only tells us what we all knew, that the latest 
British Disarmament proposals are worse than 
useless. In France’s opinion they amount in 
effect to plans to enable Germany to re-arm in 
defiance of the Treaty of Versailles and are 
coupled with the demand that France herself 
should disarm yet further, Paris terms this the 
** death knell ’’ of Disarmament. If disarmament 
had been a practical possibility we should have 


-supported it long ago, but it would only have been 


practicable had we gone.to war with Germany 
again to enforce it. Germany it is said will be 
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re-armed by April 16th and then no doubt Hitler 
or Goering will throw off the mask. The time 
limit of our patience is already overdue. 

** 

* 


Whitehall’s Rabbit Hutches 

Basement offices are to the present generation, 
especially to those of the serving class, 
synonymous with the conditions of slavery and 
insanitation. It is rather cheek that the Trade 
Unions should take upon themselves to put the 
House of Commons right with regard to its own 
sub-ground offices. Having seen these offices, 
which are used by public officials, from the grade 
of Private Secretaries to Ministers, 1 am bound 
to say that in this case the Trade Unions are 
right. It is little short of a disgrace that the head 
of, for instance, the Overseas Trade Department 
should be housed in a rabbit hutch downstairs, 
which modern servants would indignantly refuse 
to live in. Whether the Speaker or the Office of 
Works is responsible for this condition I do not 
know; but it is intolerable that for the sake of an 
expenditure of a few hundreds or thousands of 
pounds the health of public officials should be 
submitted to this risk and indignity. 


All who have endured it have noticed what a 
depressing effect the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons has on the vitality and spirits of the 
members, even though they should discharge no 
more valuable duty than embarrassing the 
business of the country. 


** 
* 


Prices Must Rise 

There is considerable discussion at the present 
time about the Milk Marketing Bill, and it 
seems impossible to convince the unreasonable 
Democracy of the impossibility of both eating 
your cake and having it. If you wish to raise the 
price of primary commodities, you can only do 
it by raising the prices of those commodities to 
the consumer, in order that the farmer may get 
a fair profit and the agricultural labourer a fair 
wage. In the last two years the prices of milk 
and bacon have risen hardly at all. Yet so 
unreasonable are the multitude of poor consumers 
that they will not see that, for the future of the 
farmer and his labourer, they must pay more for 
their milk and bacon. It will have to come to 
this, but whether the present cheapness is owing 
to some default in the quota arrangements with 
Scandinavia or not, I do not know. 


I believe that if the matter was fairly put before 
the poorer consumers of this country they would 
gladly consent to pay a little more for their pig 
and their milk, if they could be sure that by so 
doing the agricultural labourer would receive 
better wages, and the farmer higher profits. But 
such is the timidity of the politicians that they 
dare not hint at higher prices. 


The Crown of Peace 

There appears to be at last a_ possibility of 
a mid-European alliance between Italy, Austria 
and Hungary, which should certainly make war 
impossible, at any rate for the present. There is 
no doubt that Mussolini is in favour of peace, and 
will not be sorry if, in asserting a great principle, 
he will put a spoke in Germany’s wheel. Nothing 
could be more calculated to restore the balance of 
power in mid-Europe than the spectacle of the 
ancient empire of Austria-Hungary being re- 
united, and the iron Crown of St. Stephen being 
placed upon the head of the rightful heir, namely 
the Archduke Otto, the son of the last Emperor. 
If ever a mother deserves to see her son crowned, 
it is the Empress Zita, who has watched and 
worked with so much bravery and tact to see 
her son's birthright restored. 


** 
* 


Reichsluftschutzbund 

Will England never wake up? Sixteen years 
ago the War was still raging, a War that would 
never have been fought, if this country had been 
fully armed. If these islands had been invaded, 
our memories might have been longer. As it is, 
we sit tight and play the model schoolboy, giving 
an example of disarmament and making ourselves 
a laughing-stock to the world. Lady Houston 
offers £200,000 for Air Defence and the Govern- 
ment ignore the offer. Take a German Income 
Tax form such as we have before us. One of its 
** Allowance ’’ clauses provides exemption from 
the tax for any sum expended on bombproof 
shelters or providing civilians with protection 
against air attack. The very letters are stamped 
with a post mark ‘‘Air Defence is a National Duty. 
Join the National Air Defence League. . .’’ Surely 
even our pacifists might be stirred to patriotic 
emotion by the horrid thought that, if Hitler has 
his way, they will have to join a ‘ Reichs- 
luftschutzbund.”’ 


The French Note 


Our Government has received the French Note 
on the British Disarmament Memorandum. We 
go to press before its contents will be made public, 
but we feel certain that they differ in no material 
respect from inspired forecasts given in Paris and, 
for that matter, plainly indicated in our previous 
issues. In brief, France rejects the British Plan, 
as we said all along she would. She rejects it on 
the ground that it is absurd—she will put it more 
politely, of course—to expect her to restrict her 
armaments while Germany is permitted to rearm, 
France being given no solid guarantee of security 
or explicit assurance that sanctions will be applied 
to an aggressor. The same old deadlock, in fact ! 


We understand, however, that our wobbling 
Government, in the vain search for some magic 
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formula that ever eludes it, is now trying to dis- 
cover some way of satisfying the French demands 
for security. What we would very much rather 
see is our Government's activity and energy being 
devoted to our own security—which is far more 
necessary to the peace of the world than anything 


else. 


* * 
* 


The Three-Powers Pact 


The new Pact of Rome, in the shape of a political 
and two economic protocols, signed on March 17 
by Italy, Austria and Hungary, is of great 
importance as an attempt to regularise the situation 
in Central Europe, and, more particularly, as 
making for the continued independence of Austria. 
It is well to remember that the Pact is the out- 
come of negotiations which were begun three years 
ago, but were held up owing to the crisis in 
Austria induced by the failure of the Credit- 
Anstalt, and that there has already been a certain 
amount of co-operation between the three countries. 
From the first the reaction to the Pact throughout 
Central Europe, apart from Germany, was 
distinctly favourable, and indeed it appeared that 
Czechoslovakia, as leader of the little Entente, was 
disposed to be friendly and would try to work in 


with the Pact. 


** 
* 


Mussolini's Speech 

On Sunday Signor Mussolini addressed the 
great quinquennial assembly of the Fascists, and 
naturally took advantage of the opportunity to 
dwell on his constructive achievements in Italy. 
What he meant by Italian expansion in Africa and 
Asia is not clear, but what was perfectly clear was 
his statement that the lack of success of the Dis- 
armament Conference made it imperative for every 
nation that wished to live, to be strong, and that if 
the Disarmament Conference fails ‘‘ it will be 
enough to register the decease of the League.’’ 
There’s realism for you! What about it, Sir 
John? And, Mr. Baldwin? 


* * 
* 


Busy Astrologers 

I do not pretend to say how far astrological 
predictions are likely ever to be fulfilled. The 
ancients seem to have carried prediction from the 
stars to a fine art. To-day, legally, a fortune-teller 
is regarded as a rogue and vagabond and astrology 
has been termed a false science: Taken for what it 
is worth, the Indians have sages who are said to 
have predicted the Great War and also the Indian 
earthquake. They also predicted that the building 
of Delhi would be a prelude to the loss of India by 
Britain and this looks uncommonly like being ful- 
filled. They now prophesy a new war in the 
future. True, they do not say which countries or 
when. It may be between Japan and Russia. It 
may be between Germany and France. Or, pace 


Lord Beaverbrook, Germany may set upon us. 
She can find many pretexts. In regard to this 
astrology the French, who appear to be good at 
this sort of thing, have a pet astrologer who pre- 
dicts an alliance between two nations. Let us hope 
he may be right, for thanks to our lily-livered 
Ministers it seems to be the only road to Salvation. 
But perhaps it relates to Italy and Austria after 
all! 


** 
* 


The Only Conservative Weekly 

The Saturday Review may perhaps claim though 
with some sorrow that it is the only Conservative 
weekly which now survives to uphold the faith that 
made Great Britain the greatest force in the world. 
An old and long-respected contemporary, which 
for very many years has been a pillar of moderate 
Conservatism has now evidently been captured 
by the pink School of Pacifism. Its articles are 
written to-day by men who one and all have 
leanings towards the Samuelites or even more 
definitely towards Labour. The Samuelite Liberals 
and one Socialist are found in the ranks of the 
book reviewers, with naturally their coloured 
views. Lord Elton, in his ‘‘Note-book”’ in ‘* The 
New’s Letter,’’ chortles over this capture and it 
compels the question as to why it is the Surrender 
School can capture our most respected and old- 
established newspapers for their nauseating and 
dangerous rubbish. Who puts up all the money for 
these sort of things? And what is the motive 
behind those who are financing the road to 
disaster ? 
** 
* 


Tribute Money to De Valera 


The Irish Sweep has again received all the free 
publicity it wants in our ‘‘ National ”’ daily and 
evening papers. The sum of £1,870,138 is 
awarded in sweep prizes, but three millions sterling 
was subscribed. A short calculation shows that 
de Valera and the Sweepstake authorities have 
nobbled £1,130,000 out of the moneys collected 
mostly over here, which means that over 37 per 
cent. has been deducted at the source and that for 
every 10s. subscribed the purchaser has a 6s. 
chance, the total being watered to that extent. It is 
all very interesting as a study in mass psychology, 
but many like myself are curious to learn why the 
Government should allow British subjects to sub- 
sidize the Free State, whose enmity is avowed, to 
the extent of millions every year, and at the same 
time assume an attitude of unctuous rectitude and 
savage prosecution if anybody at home wants to 
run a sweepstake for the benefit of a British 
Charity. 


Perhaps Mr. J. H. Thomas finds it-a convenient 
way to pay tribute to de Valera and his gangsters. 
At all events no more sensible @ reason ‘can be 
advanced. 
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Unpardonable Sin 


By LADY HOUSTON, Patriot 


When the Himalayan Peasant meets the He-bear in his stride, 
He shouts to scare the monster who will sometimes stand aside, 
But the She-bear thus accosted turns and rends him tooth and nail, 
For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


AM neither an optimist nor a pessimist— 
I am a realist—and by that I mean one 
who prefers to hear the Truth, however 
unpleasant. Why cannot the Government of 
the Day tell the Country everything candidly 
and straightforwardly and permit the people 
who pay them their salaries to judge whether 
they are earning them or not? The people are 
not all fools. The Ministers of the Crown are 
not paid to say what their private opinion is 
about how things ought to be—they are paid to 
tell the Country how things ARE and not to 
hide up and keep back anything—which they 
are much too fond of doing. 


Something to be Proud Of 


I know that this love of Truth is very dis- 
concerting and quite incomprehensible to 
Politicians, but I am proud of this idiosyncrasy 
and would not wish to be different, for I cannot 
exist. in an atmosphere of unreality. Only in 
the clean fresh air of Truth can intuition live, 
‘For the Truth shall make you whole.’’ But 


- telling the Truth is an unpardonable sin in the 


eyes of the ‘‘ National’’ Government, who 
live and have their being in fallacy. 


I do not talk about helping my country—I 
leave the Government to do that—I DOIT. I 
have done it in the past and I wish to continue 
doing it in the future, but Practical Patriotism 
such as mine must not be encouraged—say 
The Powers That Be at Westminster—for if 
broadcast it might give the people ideas and 
they might even claim Truth as their right, 
and the ‘‘ National’? Government would be 
undone, so everything Lady Houston does, 


' or wishes to do, for her country must be Hush- 


Hush. 


Prove Them or Eat Them 


Another of my peculiarities is that if 
people attack me I always turn round 
and make them either prove or eat their 
‘words, and as I have been attacked (only 
by--a few M.P.’s, I must confess, who 


RuDYARD KIPLING. 


are afraid of losing their £400 a year) for 
speaking the Truth about the Prime Minister, 
I challenge anyone to prove that since Armis- 
tice Day—when I wrote my indictment of the 
Prime Minister’s infamous behaviour during 
the War—until to-day—I have said anything 
against Ramsay MacDonald that is not true. 
Furthermore, I have publicly defied him to 
bring an action for libel against me, which he 
cannot and dare not do. 


A Cowardly Doormat 


Instead of making himself a doormat for 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to wipe his boots on 
—if Stanley Baldwin had asserted the rights 
of the Conservative Party and put Ramsay 
Macdonald in his place on all occasions when 
he attempted to substitute Socialist measures 
for Conservative measures, Mr. Baldwin 
would now be respected—but he has never had 
the courage to do this and that has made him 
detested and looked upon with contempt by 
every patriotic Conservative. 


In the Great War over a million of our men 
who loved and protected us fought and sacri- 
ficed their lives to secure safety for England ! 
The War was won by them and security for 
our homes and children left as a glorious heri- 
tage to this generation—paid for, be it never 
forgotten, with their Fathers’ lives. Wherenow 
is this safety? This security ?—left us after 
all this sacrifice? It has been ruthlessly, 
wilfully and craftily destroyed by this trium- 
virate of tricksters—Ramsay MacDonald— 
Stanley Baldwin—and Sir John Simon, two of 
whom are cuckoos who have not a shadow of 
right to be included in a Conservative 
Government. 


They may be likened to cheats who fool poor 
simpletons by the Three Card Trick. The 
difference between them being that Three Card 
tricksters rob individuals—but these three 
men have robbed the Nation of the safety that 
their Fathers fought and died to secure for 
them and—they are actually paid big salaries 
for doing this, while the Three Card cheats— 
‘mere amateurs in comparison—when found out 
are sent to prison ! 


Fe 
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The Umbrella and the Tiger 


Symbols in India 


By “ Petronius” 


What a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at once, 
I know not what to do ...I sat me down 
Devis’d a new commission. 
(From the Libretto of the Round Table 
Conference, adapted from Shakespeare.) 


HE Duchess of Atholl has recently published 

a little blue pamphlet called ‘‘ The Main 

Facts of the Indian Problem.’’ To those who 
have the stability of the Empire and especially 
of India at heart, Her Grace needs no introduction, 
but Lord Islington has written the customary 
foreword which, in view of the important public 
appointments which he has held in the past, must 
carry considerable weight. 

His own standpoint is fairly clear. Develop 
self-governing institutions by all means, but 
British India must remain an integral part of the 
Empire, while ‘‘ those who form the Conservative 
Party must remain united and intact.’’ He is right. 
For personal comfort it is of paramount importance 
to remain ‘‘ intact.” 


Combined Policy 


His opening paragraph is certainly forceful. 
Not only England, but the whole Empire is full of 
serious-minded persons who are very gravely 
concerned to learn about the present crisis, which 
well deserves the words ‘‘ grave in its issues,’’ 
and which now confronts our Nation and the Indian 
Empire. Hence ‘‘ this pamphlet will come as an 
enlightening, though disconcerting, account of the 
conditions prevailing in India to-day and of the 
reasons which compel many of those with great 
experience in that country to view with deep 
consternation some of the proposals outlined in the 
White Paper.”’ 

He also adds that a policy which combines 
Statesmanship with Firmness has given excellent 
results in the past. This is a strikingly original 
thought, of course, and such a doctrine of 
Statecraft, although still obviously at the empirical 
Stage, appears to have been followed to some extent 
by some of the greater rulers of antiquity. 

In fact the works of modern historians, even 
of distinguished exponents of the Oxford School, 
are not altogether free from allusions which would 
seem to imply that for many years politicians have 
been on the very verge of this epoch-making 
discovery. But alas! the knowledge came too late 
or else the Chaldeans would still be in Ur, and the 
Minoans in their labyrinth... . 

But Statesmanship combined with firmness is a 
very different thing from the policy of 
“‘ Safeguards ’’ which is to replace that of 
** Security.’"’, When pronounced ‘‘ Shafeguard 
that phrase has become a modern Shibboleth— 
which together with the nauseous word ‘‘ pledges ” 
appear to us to have been devised by those who in 


endeavouring to pawn the Empire in the new 
markets of their own devising, instinctively return 
to those phrases which must have been, we fear, 
familiar to them in their youth. 

And Lord Islington is right when he says that 
finance is the crux of the whole matter .. . We 
would have liked his statement even more if he 
had added that that finance was high, very 
high... . 

In the course of its evolution the Empire has 
taken on a somewhat spiritual relationship. 
According to the canonists ‘‘selling such things as 
are spiritual by giving something of a temporal 
nature for the purchase thereof ’’ is defined as a sin 
of which the commission is Simony. The Indian 
Empire is a reversionary interest which our so- 
called trustees have no right to sell. 

Lord Islington brings out the comparison with 
Ireland. It is not enough appreciated, at a time 
when every day brings our mistakes into even 
stronger relief, how far-reaching have been the 
effects of our mishandling of that question. And 
again this is not an isolated instance, for the same 
seeds are being lavishly sown in Malta. 

And now for the pamphlet itself. It only 
consists of some twenty eight pages which give an 
admirable summary in dispassionate and simple 
language, and the Duchess has brought matters 
up to date by free reference to the very valuable 
evidence tendered before the joint Select 
Committee examining the White Paper proposals. 


Pending Decision 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that within a short 
space of time Parliament will be called upon to 
make a very grave decision, and the issue involved 
is no less than the question of India’s continued 
membership of the Empire. 

These eleven chapters constitute a very sound 
précis which guides the layman through the cross 
currents of Royal Commissions and Round Table 
Conferences and clearly labels the danger points 
on those fever charts. Altogether it is a very 
sound bit of piloting, and is the result of much 
patient study and hard work. We would there- 
fore recommend it very confidently as an excellent 
way of getting the groundwork of the question in 
a very readable form. 

We venture to pick out one idea at random which 
appears to convey the whole message in a nut-shell. 

The Indian elector is illiterate,and when he votes, 
the ballot boxes have to be marked with symbols, 
which of course do not refer to the political 
promises of the candidate, so as to guide him in his 
choice. The two symbols that this gifted 
Stateswoman mentions are the tiger and the 
umbrella. ... For its appropriate use an umbrella 
is a partial safeguard, but not against the tiger. 
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Splitting the Tory Melon 


By A.A.B. 


N the United States the process of dividing the 
I spoils among the victors is, or was, called 
melon-cutting. By the inventive brain of 
Lord Stonehaven, in the innermost recesses of the 
Conservative Central Office it has been decided to 
apply the American plan to the re-organisation of 
the National party. 


The leaders of the National party have perceived 
what everybody else has seen long ago, that the 
National party is only so in name, and that it does 
not represent accurately the political opinion in 
the constituencies. 

There are, roughly speaking, 470 Conservative 
members who are followers of Mr. Baldwin. There 
are some 13 or 14 members who adhere to 
Mr. MacDonald (National Socialists). There are 
computed to be about 30 members of the party led 
by Mr. Hore-Belisha (National Liberal). The 
Samuelites are put down as about 35, and the 
Simonites at about the same number. As 
Sir Herbert Samuel has now formally joined the 
Opposition, although he was returned under the 
zgis of Mr. Baldwin, he no longer counts among 
the forces at the disposal of the Co-ordination 
Committee. 


Oh! So Simple 

The leaders of the so-called National party have 
looked upon their work and found that it is not 
good. Mr. Hore-Belisha, a very able young 
leader of the National Liberals, claims that he 
ought to have another 30 in his _ party. 
Sir John Simon claims at least 35. The National 
Labourites (MacDonaldites) insist that the Prime 
Minister’s somewhat meagre following ought to be 
represented in the House of Commons by at least 
another 39 members of Parliament. It is there- 
fore proposed by the Co-ordinating Committee, on 
which sit all the leaders of the parties, that this 
admittedly unequal distribution of seats should be 
rectified by the simple process of asking some 
ninety Conservative members to give way at the 
next General Election to the nominees of the 
various sections above mentioned. 

Such is the plan of the Co-Ordinating Com- 
mittee, which if it had not been expounded in the 
leading Conservative organs in the Press, and by 
individual members of Parliament, I should not 
have believed to be possible. It has only one 
slight defect, this plan of re-organising the 
National Party, namely, that it cannot be carried 
out. ‘‘ I can call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
boasted Glendower. ‘‘ But how,’’ inquired Percy, 
with taunting insistence, ‘‘ how if the spirits will 
not come? ”’ 

How indeed? Does anyone suppose that 
members of Parliament who have spent their 
money to secure seats in the House of Commons 
are going to give them up to increase the party of 
Mr... Hore-Belisha or Mr. MacDonald or Sir 


John Simon? Take Berwick-on-Tweed for 
instance. Upon the retirement of Mrs. Mabel 
Phillipson, there was elected to succeed that lady 
Capt. Todd, a staunch Conservative who sits with 
a well-organised majority. He is very popular 
in the House of Commons and in his con- 
stituency, and the constituency is said to be the 
best organised in the country. 


What do you suppose the Conservatives in 
Berwick-on-Tweed will reply to the request of 
Lord Stonehaven asking them to let Capt. Todd 
stand down to make room for an adherent of 
MacDonald or Sir John Simon? If they resemble 
the Conservatives in other constituencies, they will 
tell Lord Stonehaven’s messenger to go to the 
Devil ! 


The Enemy Chuckles 


In short, the plan of the Co-Ordinating 
Committee must have been hatched in Bedlam or 
Colney Hatch. It is the very Dunciad of politics, 
and the fact that Mr. Baldwin has for a moment 
consented to such a crazy and dishonest scheme is 
really a decisive sign that he is not worthy to be 
the head of the biggest Tory majority of modern 
times. 


In fact, the real enemies of Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. MacDonald are chuckling at the Co- 
Ordinating Committee, because if any attempt is 
made to carry out this plan, the so-called National 
party will burst, like a soap-bubble, and carry 
away on the air both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Baldwin. This result, say these hostile critics, is 
the very thing we want. We shall then have the 
chance of reconstructing the Tory party with a 
leader who knows what he wants, and is determined 
to carry it out. 

I ask the Conservative readers of this Conserva- 
tive Review, what do they think of this ludicrous 
and dishonest scheme? Mr. Hore-Belisha is one 
of the very ablest of our young men, and Sir John 
Simon has made fabulous profits as one of the 
leaders of our Bar. But why, I ask, has a man 
who has fought his way into a Parliament as an 
honest Conservative suddenly to be asked to 
declare himself a Simonite or a MacDonaldite, or 
to retire into obscurity ? 


The object of all this scheming and dishonesty 
is, of course, to weaken the Conservative party, and 
to fortify the false position of a Socialist Prime 
Minister. With what authority I know not, it is 
said that the late Lord Balfour approved of some 
such scheme of co-ordinating all the anti- 
Socialists in the country. 


Lord Balfour had many virtues, but everyone 
knows that he was the prince of modern sophists, 
and that by his culture and subtlety he broke up 
the old Tory party. Are we to allow the spirit of 
this vacillating and over-refining politician to rule 
us from his urn? Never! 
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FIFTY- -FIFTY 
One Home, ‘One Rabbit 


By HAMADRYAD 


Being the reflections (or all of them that are printable) of Colonel John 
Tompkins, D.S.O., M.P., on hearing a rumour that he may be asked to give 
up his safe seat to a Simonite Liberal. 


I’ve stood for the League of Nations; I’ve stomached the Eden jazz 
(Peddling peace round Europe, while Europe gives us the razz.) 
I’ve swallowed the Russian comrade and the terrorist Hindu ; 
Put up with the Wee Free conscience, and the international view ; 
I’ve tried to think well of Simon, though I’ve always thought him a freak, 
But this is the pea-green limit, the summit of barefaced cheek. 


What ! Give up a seat that’s been Tory for fifty years or more 

To the men that put Labour in power in 1924, 

Not for their Free Trade fetish, not for their Cobdenite myth, 

But to satisfy party vengeance and the senile spleen of ‘* Squith ’’: 
Give up my seat to the fellows who egged the Socialists on, 

Till the country’s trade was ruined and its credit well nigh gone, 
Who only scuttled to cover when the danger signal flew ? 

Give my seat to a Liberal? I’m jolly well dashed if I do. 


I’ll go to the Lords for my Party; I’ll give up my seat for a pal, 

But not for some non-conformist ex-Cobdenite Liberal. 

Why, where, in the name of heaven, can you show me a seat and whose, 
Though its safe enough for a Tory, that a Liberal wouldn’t lose? 
Where’s there a single division where the voters won’t unite, 

Liberal, Labour and Tory, to throw out a Simonite ? 


Seats that are safe as houses? Well, there may be one or two; 
I'd give the Simonites Bewdley, I’d let them have Chelsea too ; 
Evesham too and Sevenoaks, that is, if the voters allow it, 

And don’t turn nasty the way they did over Sir William Jowett. 
If the Simonites want more Members I’d let them have at need 
The seats of the Tory leaders who don’t know how to lead, 

The seats of the Almost-Tories who seem to like being led 

By a pawky Scotch careerist, by Ramsay the Almost-Red. 


Want my seat for a Liberal? Why even if I said ‘‘ yea,”’ 

They’d still have to ask my supporters, and I know what they would say, 
They’d say ‘‘ Old Colonel Tompkins has always been true blue, 

A good old-fashioned Tory, Conservative through and through. 

He doesn’t make terms with his conscience; he doesn’t palter or trim ; 
He may be a bit thick-headed, but we know where we are with him. 


We'll go on voting for Tompkins as long as he wants it so, 

But vote for a National Liberal who comes in his place—oh, no! 

For a man who thinks as we think, who stands for the things we want, 
Who doesn’t have Free Trades scruples, and doesn’t indulge in cant, 
Who thinks the taxpayer’s money can safely be left unspent, 

Who pins his faith to the Empire and not to the Continent, 

We'll vote and we’ll go on voting, whatever the Whips contrive, 

But we’ll think it damned suspicious if he’s not a Conservative.”’ 
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Annie Doesn't Live Here 
Any More! 


By KIM 


’ is quite an interesting item of news now going 

round, to the effect that the National Co- 

ordination Committee, a body presided over 
by the Chief Whip, Captain Margesson, is trying 
to find some thirty hitherto Conservative seats 
which might be handed over .to the Simonites at 
the next General Election. Another list, it is 
rumoured, is: to be drawn up of seats to be 
surrendered by Conservatives to the tiny 
MacDonaldite group. 

Altogether, on this pretty arrangement, some- 
thing like sixty seats are to be filched from Con- 
servative constituencies and given to the Simonite 
and MacDonaldites. What is Mr. Baldwin to 
receive for handing over this stolen property ? 

Conservative Leaders are so utterly out of 
touch with public opinion that they are 
capable of anything. As things stand. the 
Simonites and MacDonaldites exist on sufferance, 
by grace of the Tory Party, and yet since the 
General Election of 1931 not one of them, as far as 
the public’s knowledge goes, has done a single 
thing which would warrant the support of Con- 
servative votes. So, because they have been 
failures, and, as far as most of them go, 
unwanteds, they are to be augmented by the 
sacrifice of safe Tory seats to them! 

True, the ‘* National ’’ element in the present 
Government, which. never really existed, has 
been steadily whittled down, with one thing 
or another, and equally true is it that to 
call it a ‘‘ National ’? Government is an utter farce, 
but an attempt to re-adjust the balance of giving 
them Tory seats is so dishonest that only a Con- 
servative Party led by Mr. Baldwin would be 
capable of entertaining it. He, of course, like the 
Bourbons . . . forgets nothing, learns nothing. 


Neither Fish Nor Fowl 

The first thing immediately striking an ordinary 
man in the street is that the electors are the ones 
who will have a say about this, and unless I am 
mistaken, the decisive word. Even as it is the 
Constituencies are revealing a very obstinate 
tendency indeed. They have had quite enough 
-of being dragooned into accepting hermaphrodite 
politicians and even when the local Conservative 
Associations are bludgeoned into a state of 
‘passivity, they cannot guarantee the electors. To 
endeavour to foist Liberals and Labourites on 
Conservative constituencies because they hang the 
label “‘ National ’’ on to their names will simply 
mean that the:real Conservatives will refuse to sup- 
port the candidate and either set up an independent 
Conservative of their own and split the vote or 
refuse to vote at all. © ; 

‘In this proposed carving up of constituencies it 
will be evident that those Conservative Members 
-of Parliament who will be asked to make the sacri- 


fice and who no doubt will be given tempting offers 
(such as dangling a coronet before their noses) 
will necessarily be those regarded as holding safe 
seats. The Simonites and MacDonaldites cannot 
hope to fight forlorn chances, so if the deal goes 
through the constituencies witn overwnelming 
Conservative majorities will be and are being 
selected. 


But with the growing temper in the country it 
begins to be very dubious as to where there are 
safe Conservative seats. Members of Parliament 
who have stood by Conservative principles will be 
safe enough—men like, say, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Brigadier General Sir Henry Page 
Croft, Colonel Gretton and the like—but the 
wobblers will not find it too easy. In a 
constituency like Horsham, for instance, over- 
whelmingly Conservative as it is, so much is 
Lord Winterton’s attitude on the India question 
disliked that he may find a rival and genuine 
Conservative who will win the seat from him. 
There are many others in like plight. 


The Volcano Rumbles 

At Guildford the local Conservatives have 
bluntly refused to be fobbed off with a ‘‘ National” 
and have themselves chosen a Conservative. There 
is not a single constituency to-day suffering one 
or another of these vicarious substitutes which is 
not dissatisfied over the deal. If the National 
Co-ordination Committee seriously endeavour to 
go over the heads of the electors themselves, the 
results are likely to be unmistakable when it comes 
to the poll, for, like the song ‘‘ Annie doesn’t live 
here any more,’’ they will find the vote has 
vanished. 

I have examined with a little care the electoral 
position of the MacDonaldites and Simonites, and 
taken into consideration their records vis-a-vis 
their particular constituents. It seems ‘highly 
improbable that in the event of a General Election, 
unless the Government win back some of the 
popularity they have been so diligent to 
sacrifice. month after month, that not more than 
three ‘‘ National Labour ’’ members at the present 
time would obtain re-election, and it is highly 
probable that both Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at 
Seaham, and his son at Bassetlaw, will be badly 
defeated. As for the Simonites, several con- 
stituencies. are definitely restless, and the bulk of 
their seats, dishonestly filched from Conservatives, 
will be lost to them. 


To add further hilarity to the unreality of the 
proceedings, we find Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
pet scribe, Lord Elton nowadays, claiming that the 
result of the London County Council Election was 
due to the desertion of the ‘‘ Progressive *’ vote, 
which gave the Government its immense majority 
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in 1931, the implication being that the Government 
«s losing popularity through being too Tory, with 
not sufficient of the MacDonaldite idea of 
progress,’” which means surrender everywhere, 
destruction of every national sentiment, and utter 
defencelessness. 

In fact, Mr. MacDonald’s own views only differ 
from Sir Stafford Cripps, in the method of attain- 
ment. The latter believes in blustering through, 
and the Prime Minister favours the methods of 
blandishment, insinuation and false disguises. I 
have, for one at any rate, still to perceive any 
difference in their main objectives. 

It is not worth while to argue with Lord Elton 
on such a manifest misrepresentation. The 
evidence of the by-elections tells their own tale. 
There has not been a solitary by-election which 
could have given encouragement to the Baldwin- 
MacDonald partnership since they started 
hanky-panky in regard to tariffs, in regard to 
India, and in regard to the nation’s defences, with 
the exception of Sir Roger Keyes’ 
Portsmouth, although that was really a ‘‘ sock on 
the jaw ’’ for them. He opposed all the defeatism 
and was returned with a great majority to the 
secret chagrin of the old gang in office. 

The real reason why the Government is so 
‘utterly unpopular (as Mr. Garvin laments) and 
why, despite its vast majority, it is showing 
ominous cracks is because it has not done the job 
expected of it. With the multiplication of the 
electorate to-day there is a large floating balance 
of electors, who are not members of any definite 
Party. On the other hand, as has been demon- 
strated again and again, they are overwhelmingly 
pro-British. They took the formation of the 
““ National Government ’’ to mean it in the best 
sense of the word. They believed they were 
voting for a Government which would make 


triumph at | 


Britain strong and respected by the world, by 
strong Conservative measures which would bring 
back the prosperity which the Socialist Govern- 
ment had so undermined. 

That was the sole reason for the stupendous 
Conservative majorities cast in every part of the 
country, and I have faith sufficient in my fellow 
countrymen to believe that to-day they would vote 
in a similar manner once more, supposing always 
they trusted the men who led them, and felt 
confident they would wave the Union Jack in all 
matters, instead of trampling it underfoot. 


But Mr. Baldwin let them down. He will never 
do it again, for his asset as trustworthy, is as 
extinct as the dodo. 


The Government preen themselves for having 
imposed the emasculated, hesitating series of 
Black Pacts’? and wretched ‘* Quotas,’’ eye- 
wash to great numbers who see, as in Lancashire, 
their trade snatched from them by the apparent 
inability of the Government to show any 
resolution, and as in agriculture by every effort to 
give advantages to foreign countries. 


Others, again, witness the humiliating situation 
of this great people in the counsels of the world, 
its prestige daily dwindling, its safety gravely 
imperilled, its position terribly vulnerable, with a 
Government passionately determined on_ the 
surrender of India to our enemies and with an 
attitude of pacifism everywhere. Those were not 
the things for which the public voted. The label 
** National ’’ was a lie. Their votes were obtained 
under false pretences, and to this the constituencies 
are fully alive. 

So the National Co-ordination Committee may 
allocate Tory seats to pale pink hermaphrodite 
Liberals and to Labour candidates, but ‘*‘ Annie 
doesn’t live here any more.” 


Roosevelt's Second Year 


[By An American Correspondent] 


*®©%§7OU can say what you like of Roosevelt, 
but at least there’s nothing monotonous 
about him,’’ was the somewhat grudging 

admission made by a Republican friend of mine; 

_and it seems to me that perhaps this verdict sums 

_up.as well as any other the attitude of the United 

States toward its President at the end of his first 

year of office.. 

The New Deal has certainly not been an 
unqualified success ; we are still a long way from 
Mr. Hoover's ideal of two cars in tend arage ; 
-and the devaluation of the dollar isn’t of much 
practical help to the. ‘‘ forgotten man ’’ who can’t 
get dollars, devalued or otherwise. Even the 
_President’s warmest supporters are beginning to 
“realise that the undoubted © improvement in 
_American conditions just about parallels that 
“which has taken place in the rest of the world to the 
“Accompaniment of rather less ballyhoo. 

‘The clear gain is that President Roosevelt’ has 
“more ’or less reconstituted American morale; has 


“unemployment as ‘‘ 


induced the nation to drop its defeatist philosophy ; 
and shows a cheerful willingness to try almost any 
political or social experiment at least once. 

During the past twelve months he has been 
experimenting with the apparently inevitable 
opening move of every dictator: the age-old effort 
to prove that lifting oneself by one’s own boot 
straps is practicable. Hence the N.R.A., the 
tinkering with the currency, and the rest of the bag 
of tricks. Hence the suggestion, even now 
current, that since the forty-hour week hasn’t very 
greatly reduced unemployment, a thirty-hour week 
should be given a trial. 

But in the past few days a more realistic note 
has also begun to be sounded. It is all very well 
for the President to stigmatise direct relief of 
repugnant to American ideals 
of individual self-reliance,’’ because that is the sort 


of thing that Presidents have to say. The 
- American people, like any other, will, of course, 


take what it can’ get any time it can get it; and as 
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a matter of fact it has, during the past century and 
a half, tended rather more than other and more 
heavily taxed peoples to regard its central 
Government as a legitimate source of plunder. 

The point is that Mr. Roosevelt now shows signs 
of recognising two very important facts: the one, 
that in a modern capitalist industrial civilisation 
there will almost certainly be a surplus of available 
labour which will have to be nursed along by the 
community, whether it produces anything or not; 
and the other that as regards international trade 
you cannot, in the long run, sell if you refuse to 
buy. 

So it doesn’t really very much matter what 
terminology is adopted: the indications are that 
the coming year will find the United States pretty 
thoroughly committed to the principle that in the 
unemployment relief must be provided from public 
funds, and to the canalisation of foreign trade 
through the medium of reciprocal agreements with 
other countries. 


More Graft 

There seems no particularly obvious reason why 
considerable progress should not be made along 
these lines. It is true that the piecemeal methods 
of providing sustenance for the unemployed will 
probably work rather less efficiently and with 
considerably more graft than do the centralised 
European systems; but even the graft will provide 
a certain amount of new purchasing power. And 
while the present estimated figure of 11,000,000 
unemployed in America sounds formidable, it 
must be remembered that in all probability the 
ratio of unemployment in the United States is just 
about the same as the English one. 

The United States has 130,000,000 people and 
11,000,000 idle; Great Britain has 40,000,000 and 
probably (counting those on parish relief and the 
white-collar unemployed) 3,000,000 idle. And 
even yet taxation in the United States is only at a 
fraction of the British rates. If under these 
circumstances England can stage a trade revival, 
it should not be too difficult for the United States 
to do likewise. 

Meanwhile, all available information confirms 
one’s earlier impressions that the swing to the Left 
continues unabated in America. It was unfortunate 
for the President that his gesture of cancelling 
existing air-mail contracts and substituting Army 
for civilian airplanes should have coincided with a 
particularly bad spell of weather, during which six 
Army pilots met their deaths. But there were 
seven deaths when one civil air-liner crashed 
during the same period of time. 

Nothing is more indicative of the President’s 
grip on the popular imagination than that he 
should have been able to deliver a severe snub to 
Colonel Lindbergh—who as an official of an aerial 
transport company protested at what he considered 
Mr. Roosevelt’s high-handed methods—and get 
away with it. The Manchester Guardian has done 
good service in reprinting comments from the 
newspapers of the Middle and Far West, which 
indicate that the indignation voiced by Eastern 
newspapers at the President’s blow to private 
enterprise was by no means nation-wide. 

It is the same story with the banks. The Govern- 


ment is helping them to pay their depositors, 
but it is exacting a return in the shape of new 
capital stock, obviously with a view to exercising 
ultimate control. And as regards any new trade 
which may develop from, for instance, the 
recognition of Russia, the Administration is 
taking no chances but is forming its own new bank 
to finance it. 

When, for any reason, individualism and 
distrust with the growing trend toward State 
capitalism become vocal, there are made public 
such providential little bits of information as the 
table which was given out last week to show that 
even during the depression years quite a number 
of captains of industry managed to keep the big, 
bad wolf just about as far away from the door as 
he was in 1929. ... 

All in all, the President ought to be facing his 
second year of office with considerably more 
confidence than that with which he entered the 
White House last March. 


Birds of Ill Omen 
By “ Fish-hawk” 

ISHERMEN are notoriously superstitious 
folk, and many of their idiosyncrasies are 
well known, such as the fact that parsons are 

inevitably unlucky, and that mention of pigs, 
rabbits or monkeys is certain to produce loss of 
nets. 

But the way in which misfortune is attributed to 
some luckless bird is even more strange. 

Crows are popularly supposed to bring all sorts 
of misfortune, and any that arrive aboard a fish- 
ing vessel are greeted with a salvo of missiles of 
all sorts, from fish to chunks of coal. 

Cormorants, or any of the larger divers, are re- 
garded as certain harbingers of death, particularly 
if they swim round the ship. 

When one has been away at sea for four to six 
weeks, the odds are about even that some member 
of the fishing community has died during one’s 
absence, so the superstition gains much credence. 
I remember, some years ago, a cormorant came 
aboard during a gale and was discovered by an 
old sailor, who was terribly perturbed, and pre- 
dicted a death for a certainty. 

On reaching port, we heard that one of the men 
had lost his grandmother, and this was at once 
hailed as due to the malignant influence of the 
‘“‘ diver.” The fact that the old lady was nearly 
ninety and had been ailing for years was of no 
account; indeed, had the bird not come aboard, 
she might have been alive yet ! 

Curlews, whinbrel, golden and grey plover, 
grouped by fishermen under one name of 
** whistlers ”’ are universally detested, as their 
presence at sea invariably precedes bad weather. 
The few times that I personally have seen these 
birds at sea have always been followed by térrific 
storms. 

Perhaps the quaintest idea about birds is 
that about gulls. It is said that old fishermen turr 
into gulls when they die, and, oddly enough; it is 
always the small gulls which are credited with 
being ex-fishermen. sin 
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Eve Lyon 


AIETY, sunshine and optimism characterised 

the opening of the Lyon Fair. Crowds 

visited the White Palace in the Parc 
Téte-d’Or—official representatives from 32 
important countries, and eager buyers. 


Most attractive was the exhibit, organised by the 
Syndicate of Silk Merchants, in honour of 
Joseph Marie Jacquard, whose centenary is being 
celebrated in his native town. The famous Musée 
Historique des Tissus has lent, for the occasion, 
its collection of ancient silks, illustrating the 
history of weaving, where Egyptian and Copt 
fabrics of the Ist century may be seen with price- 
less medizval brocades. 


Jacquard deserved well of his country. Born 
in 1752, a weaver’s son, he was taught neither to 
read nor to write, but, a delicate child, forced to 
work beyond his strength, bent over the loom. 
He ran away from home, educated himself, 
married, fought in the Army of Defence, when 
Kellerman besieged Lyon. But always one idea 
haunted him, that of inventing a machine which 
would simplify the silk-weaving industry and do 
away with child-labour. 

He produced one, and obtained a_ patent. 
England would have paid a substantial sum for it, 
but, a true Patriot, he preferred to benefit his 
native town and sold Lyon his rights for an 
annuity of 3,000 francs. Napoleon I, signing the 
decree, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is one who is content 
with small recompense.”’ 


Lyon is often regarded merely as a commercial 
town, with four flourishing industries, dyes, 
grains, wine and silk. Yet she is an ancient city 


of historic interest. Conquering the Gallic 
‘* Lugdunum,” the Romans gave her their civilisa- 
tion. Emperors lived there, Claudius, Caracalla, 
and Nero who rebuilt the town after a fire. 


The capital of Burgundy, and later, of Provence, 
Lyon became a centre of activity, Italian exiles 
having introduced the silk industry, a source of 
incalculable wealth to the region, where the white 
mulberry tree began to be cultivated extensively. 

Silk was very costly in the Middle Ages, 
although no longer worth its weight in gold, as in. 
the days of Aurelian. That Emperor, indeed, dis- 
dained its use and forbade his wife to wear it— 
but the wealthy, unheeding his example went 
proudly in silk attire, reckless of the price. 


Lyon has distinguished herself in Art and 
Letters, and prides herself, justifiably, on her 
Picture Gallery, with its showing of Native talent. 
The great masters, Flandrin, Meissonnier, and 
Puvis de Chavannes were Lyonnais. 


When making the grand tour, the poet Gray 
visited Lyon. Struck by its wonderful position 
at the confluence of two rivers, he quaintly 
describes thus, this Meeting of the Waters. 


‘* The Rhéne and the Sadne are like two people 
of temper unlike, who join hands and travel to 
the Mediterranean in company. The lady comes 
gliding through the beautiful Plains of Burgundy; 
the gentleman runs rough and roaring from the 
Mountains of Switzerland.”” Gray might have 
added, that “‘ the gentleman *’ unusually brings 
the Mistral in his train, roaring even more loudly, 
so that gentle Saéne shivers between her noisy 
companions, 


The Miracle 


By Arthur Powell 


Something is coming !—something rare 
As a blossom cradled in a wall, 
As a perfume loosed on the desert air, 
Or a song of hope from a hopeless thrall. 


* 


Now it is daring—now it is shy: 
Invitation, then quick denial, 

The roguish glance of an unseen eye 
Reflected from the grey sun-dial. 


* # 


Gossamers rent by a casual blade, 
Earth that’s warm with an ochrous hue; 
_Stipplings, spurtles of light and shade; 
Moss that is moisture through and through. 


* * * 


Whispers of mystery fraught with delight, 
Murmurings made incoherent by mirth; 
Flutings by day and wild fragrance by night, 

Babbling of waters alive in new birth. 


Greens that are graces. Yellows like flame 
Flecking the foliage, gilding the nooks. 
Whites that seem lingering snows. And a Name 
Looms from the pages of Winter’s dry 

books— 


Forms on the ripple; lurks in the rain; 
Hides in the hollow and sounds from the 
cave ; 
Smiles in the sunbeam and, touching the fane, 
Points us to faith in some ultimate brave— 


a 


Makes the heart beat to victorious drums 
And, by a magic whose power is from heaven, 

Opens the blind of a window in Thrums 
On a mystical reach of the moorland of 
Devon 


A young Dream creeps into the core of the oak; - 


Hope and elation and music take wing— 
A bevy of songsters whose caging bars broke, 
And their is—Spring! 
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Are Losing Tanganyika 


By Wilfrid Robertson 


IF TEEN years have passed since German 
East Africa became Tanganyika Territory 
and under British rule. During that decade 

and a half Africa as a whole has developed 
enormously; roads and railways and _ settlement 
have expanded rapidly, and the neighbouring 
British-governed territories have become self- 
supporting and with steadily increasing exports. 
Tanganyika, however, remains the lame duck of 
East Africa, a country which is a burden rather 
than an asset to the Empire. 

The reason is not far to seek ; Tanganyika suffers 
from its anomalous position. It labours under 
that bugbear of progress, a hopeless uncertainty 
aLout its future. As no man will spend money on 
improving a house which he may have to leave at 
short notice, so no country will go ahead as long 
as its fate remains in doubt. 

Tanganyika suffers from utopian theory applied 
to concrete fact. On paper, and in the Conference 
Hall, the conception that the territory should be 
administered solely for the benefit of the natives— 
who, eventually, are to take hold of the reins of 
government—seems unassailable; in practice, 
however, that ideal is proving itself a terrible drag 
on the country’s progress. 


Back to Germany 

Supposing that the hypothesis of those who 
formulated the mandate theory came to fruition, 
and the British rule was withdrawn, what would 
be the result? A second Liberia, all top-hats, 
spats, and corruption, or a welter of internecine 
strife? Neither for more than a few months; it 
would pass under the sway of its former 
possessors, who, with no qualms about the interests 
of the natives, would immediately set to work to 
turn Tanganyika into a powerful German colony. 

The unfortunate mandate rule, ‘* for the benefit 
of the natives,’’ is the very thing that is preventing 
that benefit from reaching the people of the 
country. It debars them from the ordinary pro- 
gress of trade and development for these can only 
come through a reasonably-controlled white settle- 
ment to form a nucleus and backbone of commerce. 
To-day the territory is at a standstill; almost its 
only exports being those from the tiny European 
areas of Moshi and Arusha. 

The tracts available for white settlement are not 
vast, and alienation of the land would have little 
if any direct effect on the native population of the 
great country, yet the indirect result of the settle- 
ment of a few hundred British planters would be 
incalculable. They would start rolling the ball 
of trade and export, and no country will flourish 
without the circulation of money and merchandise. 

That the native cannot progress in trade develop- 
ment without this white backbone is exemplified 
over the government’s recent ‘‘ grow more crops "” 
campaign. It proved itself a dismal failure, as 
everyone who knows the African expected it 
would. So the country still remains in its 


amorphous state, despite its army of officials and 
their hundreds of annual reports submitted in 
triplicate to London and Geneva. 

To say that British planters are discouraged is 
to put it mildly. I know from personal experience 
that to make tentative enquiries concerning land is 
to receive thecurtest of rebuffs from the Tanganyika 
officials. Indeed, the legend might be painted 
across the water-front of Dar-es-Salaam—‘‘ No 
English wanted.”’ Yet this aversion to prospective 
planters, this keeping of the territory for natives 
and officials only, does not apply to other white 
races. As anyone who knows Tanganyika is well 
aware, in the areas allowed for European domicile 
the Germans already outnumber the British by 
about four to one. And every incoming D.O.A. 
boat disembarks a further supply, duly financed 
and sponsored by the Fatherland. The legions 
gather, awaiting Der Tag. 


We Must Stay 


Germany openly intends to regain the territory, 
and already she is paving the way for that con- 
summation. Tanganyika must know where she 
stands. Are we to stay there or to leave? Every 
interest, and more especially that of the natives, 
demands that we should stay—just as France 
intends to stay in the Cameroons to the end of time, 
and South Africa in Damaraland. 

It is only ourselves who try to administer a 
territory with one eye always on Geneva, 
pandering to its futile polyglot babel and its utter 
ignorance of African conditions. For the good of 
the country the British Government must make up 
its mind. If the territory is to be developed for 
the benefit of the natives and of all, there must be 
an assurance of permanent rule, and British 
settlement must be introduced. 

The issue is a plain one: either we must 
definitely annex the country or surrender it to the 
Germans—for the theories about an eventual native 
realm are nothing more than so much wind. The 
sooner a decision is reached, the better for all 
concerned. 


The Sheep 


The silly Sheep is wont to live 

A life without initiative 

And, just as people at a party, 

Though every appetite is hearty, 

Intimidated by the fuss 

Of managing asparagus, 

Will, if the first refuse the veg., 

Absurdly following suit allege 

That, though no other greens can beat it, 

The Doctor will not let them eat it, 

So Sheep, regardless of the trap, 

Follow each other through a gap, 

Nor ask themselves upon the way 

Whether this be sheep-wash day. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 
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EALISING the utter futility of a ‘‘National”’ 
Government which puts petty domestic 
intrigue before the Nation, Lord Lymington, 

a truly courageous Conservative and patriot, has 
flung down the gauntlet. 

Rather than line up with sham Conservatives of 
the MacDonald-Baldwin brand, he has resigned 
his seat as Member for Basingstoke in order that 
he can forward the principles of true Conservatism 
unhampered by ‘ National ’’ shackles. 

His reasons are expressed in the following 
manifesto :— 

To the Electors of 
Parliamentary Division. 


North West Hants 


For nearly five years | have represented you 
in the House of Commons. During that time I 
have received very great help and loyal support 
from friends throughout the Constituency. It is 
this which has made more easy my work in 
Parliament, and my work in the Constituency a 
pleasure. I wish to thank very warmly every one 
who has helped me not only in fighting elections 
and in every day organisation, but especially for 
personal loyalty when I have taken an uncom- 
promising stand. In these vears I have worked 
more outside than inside Parliament to have the 
needs of those who live by the land recognised. 
I think I may justly claim to have had my share 
in effecting the change of feeling and policy 
towards Agriculture which has taken place. 

Principles Sacrificed 

I have now decided to resign from Parliament, 
and I am accordingly writing to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to ask for the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. It has become clear that to 
be uncompromising on principle whether over 
India, Defence or home politics is to be unable to 
adapt oneself to this party. Time and energy is 
required to defeat the manceuvres of this party 
which should be devoted to constructive work. 
This is not only true in the House of Commons 
but in this Constituency. The vital needs of the 
country cannot be served by this party politics 
or the intrigues of non-patriotic vested interests. 
I have therefore taken this decision after careful 
thought, because I have never been a party man, 
and I have always considered the health and 
protection of our people and the safety of our 
Empire comes first. Under its present leadership 
the Conservative party has sacrificed all its old 
Tory principles of the past to the easy method of 
expediency. 

National unity cannot be achieved by sinking 
ali principles and bargaining between parties, or 
by a policy of separate expedients which are 
different in purpose to each other. Real National 
unity can only come about by a change in values 
which sets personal responsibility and service to 
the Crown before all other conflicting interests. 


Lord Lymington Throws 
Down the Gauntlet 


Everything that is done now tends to increase 
bureaucracy and to wipe out all personal 
responsibility, character and local leadership 
which was once the genius of the English. There- 
fore it is necessary to effect a return to this by 
work outside Parliament before any reform can 
take place within. It is hopeless in the long run 
to fight Socialism or Communism until you can 
hope for something worthier to take its place. 


I am resigning therefore to devote my energies 
and to play such part as I am able in arousing our 
people to the necessities of National defence before 
it is too late, and above all to help in trying to 
re-establish English character and tradition and 
to recreating local leadership. 

As I live at Farleigh Wallop my services 
locally will always be at your disposal in fighting 
for the best in our district. 

I wish happiness and success in his relations 
with you to whomever may follow in my place. 
In so far as organisation goes he will find it 
strengthened and sounder financially than at any 
time since I have been active in the Constituency. 


A Pen-Picture 

So much for the Manifesto. Now for the Man. 
The following sketch is by a personal friend of 
Lord Lymington’s : 

At the last election numbers of young men went 
into the House of Commons full of hope. At the 
time everyone was saying that they were as 
promising a crowd as had been seen at West- 
minster for many years. 


Among this crowd of young men was the 
Member for Basingstoke. He had as much ability 
as any of them. He had the makings of an 
outstanding speaker. He had great personal 
charm. And he had a year or two of experience 
in the House of Commons behind him. Many of 
us were rash enough to hope for great things from 
that group. But with few exceptions, notably 
that of Lord Lymington, they have relapsed into 
obscurity, and have now exchanged their youthful 
enthusiasm and hope for the complacency of party 
hacks. 

We hear a great deal about the need for 
discipline at the moment. But discipline based on 
unreality is dishonest. And there is very little in 
the House of Commons which approaches reality. 
Members of Parliament themselves feel this. They 
are asked to support a Government which has no 
real principles behind its actions, a Government 
composed of men who, if they had any real belief 
in the things which they have been preaching all 
their lives, should be diametrically opposed. 


But there is no burning fire. The Conservatives 
have spent their time being anti-Socialist, and 
forgotten that they had to do anything else. The 
only anti-Socialist policy that is practical as the 
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Patriotic and Honest 
Lord Lymington 


Resigned his seat—being unable any longer to breathe the polluted atmosphere 
of the National Government. 
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foundation for a political party is a policy which 
can construct. That, the Conservative Party 
makes no effort to do. 
definite policy for fear of offending the P.M., and 
it forgets that by such action it so disheartens its 
own supporters that they lose faith. The National 
Government is a collection of cowards who will 
accept a policy which is no policy but a com- 
promise of opposing ideas, and which therefore no 
one wants. 


This is what Lord Lymington was asked to 
support. He tried it for a short time. He found 
that it was impossible. He could not accept the 
daily compromise which has led to the despair 
which is so obvious among Conservatives. 
‘** National unity,’’ he said, ‘‘ cannot be achieved 
by sinking all principles and bargaining between 
parties, or by a policy of separate expedients, 
which are different in purpose from each other.”’ 


He had his principles, and he saw clearly that 
the National party could not or would not express 
them. So, instead of falling in with the machine 
and accepting much that he did not like, in order 
to use his influence where it would be felt, he 
refused to be party to the compromise. He saw 
clearly that it was quite impossible for the National 
Party to put what he believed was right into effect. 
He resigned. 


He wants to exert his energy and ability in the 
most practical way. He cannot believe that it is 
the life work of any man to sit at Westminster 
voting as he is told. So he is returning to his 
own constituency to carry on his work there. 
Coming out of the House of Commons will not 


It is afraid to accept any - 


make it harder for him to influence affairs. He 
will have more time to do so. 

And the results of his labours will not be found 
in the record of the Divisions for the Session, but 
in solid constructive work for agriculture, and the 
health of the nation. The only drawing power on 
which he will rely will be that of work well done. 

The real clash is summed up in his words: 
‘** Everything that is done now tends to increase 
bureaucracy and to wipe out all personal responsi- 
bility, character, and local leadership that was once 
the genius of the English.’” The Milk Marketing 
Board is perhaps the best example, but it is one 
which is followed in every political activity. This 
government becomes more and more expensive, 
and breaks down character. Virtually the whole 
of our export trade is now done by the 
Government. 


No greater criticism could be made against the 
leader of a party that he is unable to keep a man 
of such courage and integrity as Lord Lymington 
within the fold. But such men will not follow 
those who are mere careerists, or those who do not 
know where they are going. Recently Sir John 
Simon told us that Free Trade was wrong. It has 
taken him thirty years longer than Joe Chamberlain 
to find that out. 


Some people say that his frank admissions show 
courage. They may. But Lord Lymington, and 
men like him, will not follow men who cannot see 
the path more clearly than that. The House of 
Commons is full of men who cannot see the path 
clearly. Lord Lymington does, and he is taking 
the most practical step he could to put his convic- 
tions into action. 


SERIAL 


The Surrender Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 
Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co., Ltd., went into a 


second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. 


It was and 


is, in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of 


the modern world. 


This instalment continues the story of Communistic influence in Egypt 


—influence which led up to the murder of the Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, and the trial of his assassins. 


N Egypt the Communist Party at this moment 
appeared to be in abeyance, for after the trial 
of the leaders in July 1924 they had judged it 

prudent to carry on their activities more secretly. 
But in April 1925 the Cairo police had discovered 
a vast underground Bolshevist organisation 
directed by Avigdor Weiss, who after a visit to 
Russia, had returned on a mission to Egypt, where 
he was known as “‘ the Eye of Moscow.’’ During 
the week-end of May 30-June 1, fifteen Com- 
munists, including Charlotte Rosenthal, were 
rounded up and Weiss was later added to the list. 
These, with a slight alteration in personnel, which 
reduced the number to thirteen, were brought to 
trial in January 1926 and, all but Charlotte, 
sentenced to deportation. 

This display of authority, and the removal of 

the principal leaders, brought a momentary check 


to the movement, and for about two years the 
Communist Party remained quiescent. 


Meanwhile the Bolsheviks carried on their 
usual policy of supporting the Nationalist move- 
ment in pursuance of their own aims. For 
although hostile to Zaghlul as to Gandhi, the 
Bolsheviks clearly perceived the use that could 
be made of the Wafd. In a confidential com- 
munication to the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Egypt, the E.C.C.1I. (Executive 
Committee of the Communist International, 
usually spelt IKKI) in May, 1925, observed : 

The ECCI is of the opinion that the Party must take 
full advantage of the acute relations existing between 
British Imperialism and the Nationalists led by Zaghlul, 
in order to give greater prominence to the struggle for 
the independence of Egypt and the Sudan... . 

While sharply criticising th: half-heartedness and in- 
consistence of the bourgeois nationalists, the Communist 
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Party of Egypt must at the same time co-operate with 
them in all cases when they combat the Right Political 
Groups who are the direct instruments of British 
Imperialism. 

It was evident therefore that the Nationalists 
could be depended on to carry out the schemes of 
Moscow even more effectually than the Communist 
Party of Egypt, and although their ultimate aims 
might differ widely, Zaghlul and his followers 
could be made use of to carry out the first part 
of Moscow’s programme—the destruction of British 
power in Egypt. Indeed, if we compare their 
programme with that of Moscow, we shall see that 
the two were practically identical. Both 
demanded : 1, the total abolition of British control 
and the withdrawal of British troops from Egypt; 
2, the abolition of the ‘‘ capitulations,’’ which gave 
freedom from Egyptian law and taxation to 
foreign residents; 3, the abolition of British 
control over the Suez Canal; and 4, evacuation 
of the Sudan by the British. 


Man for the Job 


It was therefore not only with the Wafd, but 
with the Bolshevist conspiracy that Lord Lloyd 
was called upon to deal after his appointment as 
High Commissioner. His able administration as 
Governor of Bombay during the revolutionary 
agitation of 1919 in India, which he handled with 
firmness and discretion, his knowledge of and 
sympathy with the Oriental mind, fitted him 
admirably for the task. But his difficulties were 
increased by the ‘ Idealists’’ at home. When 
in the spring of 1926, just after the second trial 
of the men implicated in the murder of Sir Lee 
Stack, the Zaghlulists were returned triumphantly 
to power, Lord Lloyd at once perceived the 
imprudence of allowing Zaghlul to become Prime 
Minister and persuaded him to renounce office. 
A Cabinet was then formed under Adly Pasha, 
including Zaghlul, who continued to direct affairs 
from behind the scenes. In the following year, 
on August 23, Zaghlul died, and was succeeded 
by Nahas Pasha as leader of the Wafd. 


The history of Anglo-Egyptian relations from 
this moment to the present time follows on almost 
precisely the same lines as the history of British 
relations with India during the same period—the 
Conservative Government, under pressure from 
the Labour Party, proposing concessions, the 
Wafd, emboldened by this appearance of weak- 
ness, increasing their demands, with Lord Lloyd 
striving on one hand to hold the balance between 
the authority of King Fuad and the encroach- 
ments of the Wafd, and on the other to combine 
the policy of the idealists with the protection of 
British interests in Egypt. 


On July 18, 1927, a Draft Treaty was sub- 
mitted to Sir Austin Chamberlain by the Egyptian 
Legation in London, demanding the surrender of 
several points—Capitulations were to be done 
away with, and the British garrison to be with- 
drawn from Cairo to ‘‘elsewhere’’—presumably the 
Suez Canal. This was refused, but after the death 


1 The Times, March 8, 1928. 


of Zaghlul, a Draft Treaty was drawn up in 
February 1928 between Sir Austin Chamberlain 
and Sarwat Pasha, now Prime Minister, which was 
described by the Foreign Secretary as ‘‘ an honest 
and generous attempt to reconcile Egyptian 
national aspirations with the vital needs of the 
British Empire.’’* The Wafd, however, was able 
to overrule the Cabinet and bring about the rejec- 
tion of the Treaty, owing to Great Britain’s 
continued refusal to withdraw all British troops 
from Egyptian territory. Sarwat Pasha then 
resigned and was succeeded by Nahas Pasha, so 
that the whole control of the political situation 
now passed into the hands of the Wafd. On 
March 30 the new Premier addressed a letter to 
Lord Lloyd, declaring that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was perfectly capable of protecting foreigners 
and protesting against British interference in the 
proposed abrogation of the Public Assemblies Act 
of 1923, regulating political meetings and 
demonstrations. Considering that when in office 
in the past the Wafdists had done nothing to 
check disorders and that the Report of the 
Egyptian Director-General of Public Security 
showed a steady increase in crimes of violence, the 
foreigners, not only the British, were panic- 
stricken at the prospect of British control being 
withdrawn, and Lord Lloyd was voicing the 
opinion of the whole foreign community in firmly 
declining to accede to these proposals. 


Kept in Check 

Nahas Pasha was finally dismissed by King 
Fuad and replaced by Mahmoud Pasha, a former 
Zaghlulist, but now a Liberal, who believed in 
friendship with Great Britain. On this account 
Mahmoud met with violent opposition from the 
Wafd, and the result was a crisis, only ended by 
King Fuad’s action in dissolving Parliament for 
three years, suspending certain articles of the 


Constitution, and leaving Mahmoud in possession 
of the field. 


Throughout this period Lord Lloyd handled the 
Situation with the greatest skill and firmness. 
Whilst careful to respect the principle of 
Parliamentary Government, he had not hesitated 
to intervene when foreign interests were in danger. 
It was also largely owing to his influence that the 
Bolshevist movement had been kept in check. 
This, although quiescent for a time, had continued 
its underground activities. 


When at the trial of the Communists in 1926 it 
had become evident that they were principally 
members of the chosen race—that is to say, of the 
race habitually chosen by the Bolsheviks for the 
propagation of their doctrines abroad '—Moscow 
decided to change the nationality of its emissaries, 
and in 1927 Italians and Greeks were sent to re- 
place the deported Hebrews.?, These were 
followed later by a number of young Egyptians, 
trained at the Moscow College for Propaganda in 
the East. 


1 Although at the present time a number of Jews have 
been removed from the Government of Russia, they still 
form almost exclusively the personnel of Soviet 
Embassies and trading concerns abroad. 

2 The Times, May 7, 1928. 
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The Cocos Island Gold 


Hunt 


By Hervey de Montmorency 


ROM time to time, the more romantic of our 
company promoters endeavour to finance an 
adventure to search for hidden treasure on 

Cocos Island. That their efforts are not so wildly 
fantastic as might be supposed is proved by the 
fact that, since 1903, five expeditions have been 
dispatched from England and double as many 
have been launched in the U.S. America. 

Cocos Island, twenty square miles in area, is a 
mountain which rises to a height of 3,500 feet 
above the surface of the sea; it lies in the Pacific, 
some 500 miles west of Panama, in latitude 
5 deg. 35ft. N. and longitude 87 deg. 2ft. W.; 
thus it is situated in the midst of the Tropics, the 
Doldrums and the great rain-zone, the rainfall 
amounting to about 190 inches in the year. 


The history of the treasure is romantic: during 
the civil war in Peru in 1819, the jewels from the 
churches and the gold from the banks were put 
on board the schooner Mary Dier, lying in Callao 
Harbour, to secure them from the rebels who, 
under General San Martin, were marching on 
Lima. But the crew of the Mary Dier, led by a 
ruffian of the name of Thompson, mutinied, cut 
the throats of those in charge of the treasure and, 
putting to sea, concealed their booty on Coéos 


Island. 
Tons of Gold 


Other deposits are supposed to have been hidden 
on the island at different times by the well-known 
Pirate Benito Bonito, who may have been an 
Englishman known as Bennett Graham. 


In my day—in 1903—the treasure was reckoned 
to be worth $11,000,000, or about two and a 
quarter millions of our money; but, when Sir 
Malcolm Campbell visited the island some four 
years ago, its supposed value had swollen to 
$65,000,000. 

While contemplating the possibility of lifting 
the Cocos Island treasure, it may be as well to 
consider the following points. In the days when 
sterling was on the gold standard, £1,000,000 
in gold coins contained about 7 tons 4 cwt. 
of pure gold, and with their alloy weighed over 
7 tons 17 cwt. This I have calculated from the 
facts that a sovereign weighs 123.27447 grains 
troy and contains eleven-twelfths of its weight in 
pure gold. 

Thus treasure-hunters en route for Cocos Island 
may look forward to finding a fairly bulky mass 
of spoil, occupying a considerable space when 
packed in portable sacks or boxes: Such a solid 
block of pure gold would be about 32 cubic feet 
in volume. 


In Cocos Island, so dense is the virgin forest 
and so encumbered are its slopes with boulders 
and stones that one can only advance slowly and 
laboriously, hacking one’s way with a machette 
through the tangled meshes of lianas and coils of 
vines and creepers as tough as cables; crawling 


0.1 hands and knees over the rocks or logs of dead 
timber with which the ground is bestrewn. It is 
impossible to walk upright anywhere, so that, in 
order to penetrate inland, it is necessary to wade 
up the beds of the numerous streams which carve 
for themselves fresh paths through the forest each 
rainy season, dashing down the mountain sides, 
leaping over precipices, flinging themselves, some- 
times in cascades, into the sea. 

The more enterprising company promoters 
nowadays, ignoring clues—the sort of clues 
beloved by readers of Edgar Allen Poe or of 
Robert Louis Stevenson—advertise gold-finding 
implements; but I understand that no effective 
apparatus for gold-finding ever weighs less than 
three tons, so how could such heavy machinery be 
shifted about the precipices and through the 
undergrowth of Cocos Island ? 


Is There Treasure ? 


When all is said and done, may not all these 
tales of hidden treasure be so many myths? Lord 
Cochrane, for the Chilian Navy, and Captain 
Basil Hall, for the English Government, were 
keeping a look-out on the western coast of South 
America from January, 1819, until 1823; the 
former maintaining a strict blockade of the 
Peruvian coast to aid San Martin in his operations 
on land. Both of these officers kept diaries, but 
neither of them mentions the story of the loss by 
Peruvians of the immense sum of eleven million 
dollars. 


Moreover, despite the asseverations of the pro- 
moters of schemes to lift the treasure and in spite 
of the most exhaustive inquiries, I have never 
met any inhabitant of Lima who has ever been 
able to discover in the historical records of Peru 
any reference to the lost millions, or to the mutiny 
of the Mary Dier. 


True Love 


If you had loved me truly I’d have stayed, 
Settled beside you, kept our happiness 
Gay as the firelight dancing on the shade 
Of this white lamp; dear as the loveliness 
Of your soft arms that now I will not feel. 
When doubts and jealousies arise 'tis best to go 
While love still lingers. . . . Better far to steal 
Away from the warm shadows while the glow 
Of once-ecstatic fire is still alight. 
Think me no coward for leaving you like this: 
When I am tossing sleepless in the night 
I pay the price of forfeiting your kiss. 
The sword is sharp—it bleeds me as I die! 
Sweet, it is braver thus to say good-bye. 


HuGH LONGDEN, 
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Wretched Russia 


By Robert Machray 


Coe weeks ago prominence was given by the 
Saturday Review to a book entitled ‘* The 
Lesson of Russia,’’ the gist of which was that 
Soviet Russia was the unhappiest and most 
enslaved country in the world. That was not 
exactly news. The importance of the book lay in 
the fact that it was written by a_ well-known 
American Socialist who had been sympathetic 
toward the Soviet régime, but, having seen its 
actual working with his own eyes, exposed and 
denounced it as appalling. He could not stand 
it—and fled. 

Even more outspoken and incisive in its 
destructive criticism of the Soviet is a book 
entitled ‘‘ Winter in Russia’’ (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 7s. 6d.), by Malcolm Muggeridge. It is 
very well done, but its importance lies in the fact 
that it is/written by a journalist who was Moscow 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian for 
eight months, and therefore not at all likely, when 
he started out on his job, to be too hostile to the 
Bolshevists. 


The Faking of “News” 

He tells us frankly that he had to come back to 
England to write it. Foreign journalists are not 
free agents in Russia, but ‘“‘ work under the 
perpetual threat of losing their visas and therefore 
their jobs. Unless they consent (which most of 
them do) to limit their news to what they know 
will not be displeasing to the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, they are subjected to continuous 
persecution.”’ 

As this book of his might be anything but a 
joke to those he knew in Moscow, Mr. Muggeridge 
gives his witness against the Soviet in a novel 


and highly dramatic form which is most effective., 


While refraining from introducing any Russian 
unfavourably disposed toward the régime, he 
presents no classified list of Bolshevist brutalities, 
but paints a faithful picture of the general situa- 
tion, many of the people portrayed, with merciless 
irony, being British ‘‘ seekers after truth ’’—who 
never even glimpsed it ! 

Much of the book is in the shape of conversa- 
tions. In one an Englishman, who worked in a 
factory and had somehow been persuaded to take 
Soviet nationality, said, speaking of Bernard 
Shaw, out of the bitterness of his soul: ‘‘ When 
I think of that absurd, vain, rich old man letting 
himself be gulled, accepting the betrayal, 
spreading it in his magazine articles, and fetching 
us here to starve, I long for the same thing to 
happen in England if only so that he and his like 
might suffer the same fate they’ve suffered here.’’ 
/** Here to starve’ is the deep undertone of the 
whole book—hunger throughout all Russia, 
except for the Dictatorship and the class that 
supports it./Mr. Muggeridge illustrates this by 
a pitiful story. Captain Andreyev, his wife and 
children were starving. He had been captain of 
a merchant ship, and for saving the passengers 


and crew of a burning liner had been presented 
with a model of his own vessel in gold. It was 
all he had left, and he took it to the Ogpu head- 
quarters to sell for food, after trying in vain to 
exchange it at a Torgsin shop—a Soviet provision 
store in which only gold or foreign currency is 
accepted : 


‘Why didn’t you sell it before? ’’ asked the Ogpu 
commandant. 


“1 was fond of it. Such a lovely thing. So 
p-rfectly made. So accurate. And I liked to have 
it in my room and to show it off to people. Besides, 
it’s an exact copy of my own ship that I sailed for 
twenty years.” 

And now?” 


Passion swept over Andreytv’s face like a wind, 
twitching his mouth, trembling the corners of his 
eyes, drawing the skin over his cheekbones. 


‘* Now I need food. My wife and children need food 
very badly. She persuaded me. But I should have 
sold it in any case.” 


An orderly brought in a dossier, and the commandant 
looked through it quickly. 


‘*T see there has already been a house search and a 
cross-examination.” 


“I begged for the ship, and told them it was made 
of brass and no use to anyone except to me. They let 
me keep it.” 

The commandant shut up the dossier... . 


‘* You’re liable to arrest for having hoarded gold,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Also the gold is liable to confiscation. As 
a class enemy with bourgeois antecedents you’d get a 
long sentence if I charged you. In view of the 
circumstances, however, I shari’t charge you, and I 
= allow you a third of the gold’s value in Torgsin 
bonds.”’ 


He smiled patronisingly. Captain Andreyev did not 
smile back, but bowed stiffly and left the room. In 
the afternoon he went to the Torgsin shop and bought 
food. He had a curious feeling that in buying it he 
was spending his soul. 


A Splendid Sham 
In England much has been heard of the Soviet’s 
success in heavy industry. Mr. Muggeridge 
devotes a chapter to the opening of the 


Dnieprostroi hydro-electric station, the ‘‘ triumph 


of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat and of the 
Five-Year Plan.’’ In this largest power station in 
the world the turbines indeed revolved, but the 
cables were not connected with anywhere—they 
were show turbines! ‘It’s good,’’ said the 
Soviet guide, ‘‘ for them to turn like that for a 
year or so. By the time we’re ready with plant 
for them to drive, they’ll be nicely run in.” In 
fact, a splendid sham, yet above which flamed 
the slogan, ‘‘ Electricity plus power equals 
Communism.”’ 

I should like to have had Mr. Muggeridge’s 
views on the Soviet Army, the Red cement, so to 
speak, that binds the Soviet Government together 
and keeps it standing, for it is not by slogans and 
shams that it imposes itself on the hapless, 
wretched millions of Russia, but by terrorism and 
brute force, torture and death. 
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The Pope as Historian 
Another Codex Story © 


NUSUAL interest attaches to the series of 
historical essays which Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne have just published 
(‘* Essays in History,”’ 12s. 6d.). The author of 
these essays is no less a person than His Holiness 
the present Pope Pius XI. The essays were 
written at various times during the 30 years the 
then Rt. Rev. Mgr. Achille Ratti was Librarian 
first at the Ambrosian Library at Milan and later 
at the Vatican Library. They are remarkable 
alike for their scholarly erudition and their keen 
perception of historical values. The translation 
has been entrusted to Mr. Edward Bullough, 
Professor of Italian at Cambridge University. 


The most important essay in the present 
collection deals with the history of the Church in 
Milan. This history is traced with more detail in 
its earlier parts than in its later stages, much to 
the advantage of the reader, since the facts pre- 
sented throw much light on an obscure period. 


But of particular interest to the English reader 
is the essay on the famous Codex Atlanticus, which 
records that versatile genius Leonardo Da Vinci's 
experiments and observations on all manner of 
things from Astronomy and Physics to 
Architecture and Mechanics, including even 
designs for flying machines. 


Reference is made in this essay to the attempt 
of the seventeenth century diarist John Evelyn 
to discredit the story of an offer by one of the 
Stuart Kings to purchase the Leonardo MSS. 
The learned author admits that there are certain 
discrepancies in the contemporary accounts as to 
the date of the offer and the name of the King, 
but he holds that the evidence is sufficiently con- 
clusive that an offer was actually made, whether 
the English King in question was James I or 
Charles I. The price offered ‘‘ 1,000 doubloons ”’ 
was, as he says, judged by the standards of the 
time for manuscript sale, enormous. 


So history might be said to be repeating itself— 
with another offer, this time alas accepted, for 
another Codex. But who would not exchange 
the Codex Atlanticus for the Soviet fake? 


B.C. 


A Fossicker in Angola 


D*: MALCOLM BURR, in writing an account 

of his journey through the little-known 
territory of Portuguese Angola (‘‘ A Fossicker in 
Angola,’’ Figurehead, 5s.), has produced a model 
book of travel. It is full of instructive information 
and remarkable experiences ; there is not a dull line 
in it. Dr. Burr is a fossicker both in the original 
sense of the word, in its mining connection, and in 
its more colloquial meaning of rummaging and 
hunting about. 

He describes the Bantu natives, and was 
interested to notice their one contribution to 
modern culture—their dance being the direct 
ancestor of the Charleston. A.D. 


A Great Liverpudlian 


HERE were great men before Agamemnon, 

but one may doubt whether there was ever 

any man before or during Salvidge’s time to wield 

quite the influence he exerted both on local and 

national politics from the recesses of his own 
provincial home town. 

Here was a man who never aspired to become 
a Member of Parliament, still less a Minister of 
the Crown, but who made of political organisation 
such a fine art that his advice was sought and 
followed by the leaders of his party at various 
political crises and by Coalition Ministers in time 
of War. 

It was Salvidge who first brought the then 
obscure F. E. Smith into the limelight ; it was the 
same man who staged Winston Churchill’s come- 
back to the Conservative fold. And it was 
Salvidge ‘‘ the brewer ’’ who showed Kitchener 
how to deal with the so-called drink menace in the 
opening stages of the War and whose drink plan 
still remains in the regulation of hours. It was 
Salvidge who was called in ‘‘ to Salvidge,’’ as 
Punch put it, the wrecked Conservative organisa- 
tion after Mr. Baldwin’s first disastrous appeal to 
the country, and it was Salvidge yet again who 
interviewed Bonar Law and brought to Coalition 
Ministers the first warning of what was going to 
happen at the Carlton Club meeting in October, 
1922. 


Tory Democrat Dictator 

In Liverpool itself this champion of Tory 
democracy was for many years virtually a political 
dictator, and it was inevitable that his absolutism 
should sometimes provoke both indignation and 
revolt. The most sensational instance of a 
challenge to his authority was, of course, that 
widely known as “‘ the revolt of the seven M.P.’s’ 
in 1927. The dispute was finally settled by the 
publication in the Press of a statement withdrawing 
a‘! that had been said or written on both sides 
during the quarrel, but the net result was to make 
Salvidge’s position in Liverpool even stronger 
than it was before. 

Salvidge died in December, 1928, and _ the 
memoir of him that has just appeared (‘‘ Salvidge 
of Liverpool,’’ Hodder & Stoughton, 18s.) was 
written by his son, the late Stanley Salvidge. 
It is a remarkable book in many ways; the spirit 
of detachment that informs it throughout helps to 
ensure the authenticity of the portrait so quietly 
and yet so skilfully drawn, while the ease with 
which the young author threads his way through 
the maze of half a century’s complicated politics 
must excite the wondering admiration of all his 
readers. Then, too, there are those vividly written 
diary notes recording the father’s impressions of 
great occasions and personalities—notes that reveal 
in this gifted son of a great father a positive genius 
for the fascinating word-picture. 

It is of melancholy interest to record that Stanley 
Salvidge was already stricken with the illness that 
was to prove fatal when he set himself the duty 
of writing his father’s life, and that he only 
survived the completion of the task by a few 
months. 
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HEATH CRANTON, LTD. 


OLD CAVALRY STATIONS. COL. B. 
GRANVILLE BAKER, D.8.0. Foreword by F.M. 
VISCOUNT ALLENBY, G.C.B. Frontispiece in 4 
coiours and 46 pen and ink sketches. Royal 8vo. 
12/6 net. 

No one is better fitted than Colonel Baker to tell the sto 
of the Old Cavalry Stations. He is an old “‘ sabreur”’ an 
speaks as an expert. Through the pages runs the love of 


Country, of his fellow-men, and especially of him who 
knows the way of a man with a horse. (Ready) 


ART, PAINT AND VANITY. ARTHUR LL. 
MATTHISON. 16 full-page photographs. 10/6 net. 


A brilliant story full of enjoyable reminiscences, ey 
incisive, racy. u) 


REMEMBRANCE WAKES. 
RICHARDSON, Author of 
Days,” etc., etc. 7/6 net. 

Men have written many books on the Great War veriod, 
and women but a few. But has there ever appeared the 
story of a woman whose husband and three sons—her 


entire family—were all serving? Here we have the ex- 
periences of such a woman. (Ready) 


SHETLAND: THE ISLES OF NIGHTLESS 
SUMMER. WILLIAM MOFFATT, F.Z.S. 
Foreword by the late Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
31 photographs and 2 maps. 7/6 net. 


A joyous book, one off the beaten track and out of the 
commonplace. (Ready) 


WHAT MANNER OF MEN? Our Prime 
Ministers in action and word, from J. Ramsay 
MacDonald to Benjamin Disraeli. E. THORNTON 
COOK, Author of ‘“‘ Her Majesty: The Queens of 
England,” “‘ Kings in the etc., ete. 12 
full-page photographs. 7/6 net 

What manner of men do we sgueiet to deal with the 
affairs of this great nation? An excellent knowledge of 


politics during the current years of our lives will be 
gleaned from this entertaining volume. 


FLEE TO THE FIELDS. The faith and works 
of the Catholic Land Movement. Preface by 
HILAIRE BELLOC. The Authors are the REVD. 
J. McQUILLAN, D.D.,COMDR. H. SHOVE. D.8.0., 
ROBBINS, VERY REVD. VINCENT 
McNABB, O.P., 8.T.M., CAPTAIN R. JEBB, 
M.A., M.C.. RT. REVD. MGR. J. DEY. D.S.O., 
K. L. KENRICK, M.A., GEORGE MAXWELL, 
and REVD. H. E. G. ROPE, M.A. 5/- net. 
The time is out of joint, and every good citizen is anxious 
to do what he can to set it right. Here is explained the 
efforts being made by the Catholic Land ue 


RECOLLECTIONS FROM A YORKSHIRE 
DALE. c. J. F. ATKINSON, LL.B. Fore- 


word by HIS HONOUR JUDGE WOODCOCK, 
K.-C. 3/6 net. 


The Anting's A father was born in 1799 (!), consequently pe 
{the son) n able to draw from a great store. 

Atkinson well-known Yorkshire Solicitor and bes 
tramped every corner of the County. He knows the 
people because he is one of them. (Ready) 


WORDS AWHILE. ARTHUR LEWIS. 2/- net. 
Some views and definitions of the ways of human nature 

in its relations to other natures in the world comme i. 
eady 


ETHEL M. 
“Long Forgotten 


eady) 


‘UNDAUNTED. JANE LANE. A novel of the 
period of the English Civil War. 7/6 net. 
(Shortly) 


CHIMNEYS. ISABEL BOAG. The war of 


personality between North of England and the 
South. 7/6 net. (Shortly) 


6; Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4. 


A Woman's War Book 


EMEMBRANCE WAKES” (Heath & 

Cranston, 7s. 6d.) is a book of rare beauty. 
Simplicity and sincerity are its keynotes, and it 
gives us an authentic picture of the war as seen 
from the viewpoint of a woman with a husband 
and three sons serving their country. 

Mrs. Richardson has written this book around 
extracts from the diary which she kept throughout 
the war, and the whole fabric of war-time condi- 
tions is depicted in the sombre colours of truth, 
without embellishment or hysterical exaggeration. 
The outstanding milestones of those terrible years 
have their place in it, but so too have the minor 
discomforts, the petty privations and hardships 
which are so often ignored by the writers of war 
books. There are, however, many welcome 
touches of humour. Adventures, both at home 
and abroad, which might well have appalled a less 
sturdy spirit, are recounted with a philosophic 
humour that is truly refreshing. 


Four Awful Years 

The authoress says: ‘‘ How we wives and 
mothers were able to endure those awful four years 
of war without loss of reason is to-day my over- 
whelming thought as I peer in retrospect across 
that fathomless abyss which stretches between 
‘ before the War’ and ‘after the Armistice,’ "’ 
and, reading her book, one is overwhelmed with 
admiration of the gallant courage with which she 
disregarded her own anxiety and unfulfilled hopes 
to work untiringly for the men at the front, the 
women left behind, and the refugees who found 
shelter in this country. 

On every page is the poignancy of actual 
experience, and the book cannot fail to evoke an 
answering chord of memorv in all those to whom 
the war was a time of bitter anguish and fears for 
the safety of loved ones. V.A. 


Courage in the Kitchen 


HE Vicomte de Mauduit is an epicure who is 
not afraid of stating his opinions (‘‘ The 
Vicomte in the Kitchen.’’ Stanley Nott.  6s.). 
He has simplified several historic concoctions, not 
necessarily for the worse, and has even given his 
own version of the classic Boeuf a la Mode. 

The Vicomte wil] alternately bring a‘smile to 
your lips and then proceed to make vour mouth 
water. His description of Mére Tarribou 
demonstrating the making of her. famous 
bowillabaise and the feast that followed makes one 
want to take the first train to Marseilles. 

With regard to wines the author is just as un- 
influenced by convention. He leaves out Chateau 
Latour altogether in his classification of the best 
of the Red Bordeaux. One can visualise a nice 
argument on this point! Of brandy he rates five, 
from the genuine Napoleon. to an 1884, and 
next to them, before all others from France, a 
South African brandy into whose joys he was 
initiated at the House of Commons. Only a man 
sure of his knowledge would be brave enough to 
admit this. D.L.L. 
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A History of Literature 


The Art of Mr. Magnus 


HERE is something a little disconcerting 
about a history of European literature 
which claims to be stated in three hundred 

pages; and a glance through an index in which 
almost every other word is a Dante, a Plato, a 
Shakespeare or a Virgil sets the mind going at 
such a pace that one expects a certain breathless- 
ness to be the chief characteristic of the late Laurie 
Magnus’s book; and yet breathlessness is entirely 
absent (‘‘ A History of European Literature,’’ by 
Laurie Magnus. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 
12s. 6d.). Such an illusion would be entirely 
scattered by a brief study of the book’s 
arrangement. 

For here we have a most leisurely and orthodox 
sequence: the lost classics, the Latin Bible, 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, Renaissance and Reformation, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Revolution and the Russian 
Movement. The author would seem to have done 
for Europe in a bird’s-eye view what Mr. Kellett, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, and, especially, the author 
of the General Sketch of European Literature have 
done upon a large and varied scale. 


Grave Faults 

Does so much knowledge in so small a house 
justify the effort ? I think in this case we may reply 
that it does; because Magnus has undoubtedly 
achieved an almost insuperably difficult task with- 
out any appearance of undue compression and 
strain. Yet the book has faults—grave faults; 
and these are not of the kind which are imposed 
upon it by limitations of space. 

_ It betrays a lack either of scholarship or propor- 

tion to apportion Luther, Keats, Erasmus, Marlowe 
and Homer approximately the same space in a 
book whose concern is literary culture—to mention 
Ibsen twice and Louis XIV nearly twenty times in 
the same work—Catullus once and Petrarch nearly 
fifty times ; and to assign the medizval troubadour, 
the English Caroline poets and the post-war 
imagist school no special significance in the forma- 
tion of poetic culture. 

These are blemishes, but there is much that is 
good in the book and Laurie Magnus’s estimate of 
European fiction seems to me as nearly perfect as 
anything which has helped to swell the volume of 
this branch of criticism, with the possible excep- 
tion of the late George Saintsbury’s work upon it. 
_ In his power to disclose historical development 
in the various phases which European literature has 
assumed throughout the ages, the author is modern 
in the best sense of that difficult word; and though 
perhaps Mr. Kellett was first in the field here with 
his Literary Fashions, the theme in this book is 
developed to a finished art. 

There is no movement in European Literature 
which we do not see against a background of 
history; the rise of Christianity, the Dark Ages, 
the Reformation and the revolutions of modern 
Europe are shown to be the moving power behind 
creative literature, shaping and reshaping it as 


the hearts of the nations are broken or their heads 
are turned. 


Poetic Autobiography 


OLITICAL visionary, dramatist, poet—all go 

to the making of Ernst Toller, and all these 

parts of him are portrayed in his autobiography, 

now available to English readers through the 

excellent translation of Mr. Edward Crankshaw in 

‘‘T was a German’”’ (John Lane, the Bodley 

Head, 5s.). But it is the poet that makes of this 

slight book a work of art, with its simple sensuous 

appeal and its extraordinary power of self- 
revelation. 

And when, at the end, the quiet restraint of 
language gives way before the passionate out- 
pourings of disillusionment, one is irresistibly 
reminded of the old Biblical lamentations : 


‘“« Have the German people learnt the lesson of these 
fateful times? 

“No, they have learnt nothing; in fifteen years 
they have forgotten everything and learnt nothing. 

‘We warned the people, many of us; we gave 
repeated warnings over many years. But it is we 
who are to blame, because our voices were faint; we 
are terribly to blame. ; 

“For now the people look for their salvation not 
to reason, work and responsibility, but to a spurious 
saviour. They rejoice in the fetters they have forged 
for themselves at a nod from their Dictator.” 


Apart from its literary value, the auto- 
biography’s main interest for the reader is the 
light it throws on the causes that led to the speedy 
overthrow of Soviet rule in post-war Germany. 

Ernst Toller is quite frank both about his own 
shortcomings and the general ‘‘ ignorance, 
aimlessness and vagueness” of his fellow- 
revolutionaries. And, reading his story, one can 
feel no surprise that a torn and bewildered 
Germany found more to satisfy her in the inspiring 
‘pageantry’ of a Hitler than in the starkly 
hideous realities of Soviet futility. C.R. 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


THE SURRENDER OF AN 
EMPIRE 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 

This book of 400 pages is a plain unvarnished 
record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 
which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 
not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 
pen, and is an invaluable political study. 

Price, 7s. 6d. 
THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“ Nothing bette: auld be wished for.”—British Weekly 
Best. Maps and Tilustrations 
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Correspondence 


Wanted an Evening Paper 

SIR,—Now that the Evening News has gone over to 
the Fascists, I wish Lady Houston would finance an 
evening paper for the Conservatives, so that we really 
knew what to do. The present evening papers seem to 
play into the hands of the Socialists and others of that 
kidney. A. M. Jongs. 

81, Newington Green, N.16. 


Letting Off Russia 


SIR,—Can any non-political person with ordinary 
common sense explain the complete apathy of our 
Government in signing aTreaty with Russia and omitting 
to demand a substantial quid pro quo part payment of 
the debt they owe to many ruined Englishmen. In the 
House of Lords, even, there was only a_ half-hearted 
attempt made to bring this scandal to notice. 


London, W.1. BRITISH JUSTICE. 


The Bolsheviks’ Victims 


SIR,—I want to make an appeal, in one of the few 
organs where it will be welcome, for those almost 
forgotten unfortunates, victims of the creeds and 
cruelties of Socialists and Communists. Will you give 
me space and support for the case of the unhappy White 
Russians, in dreary exile for fifteen long years, their 
sole crime loyalty to their Tsar, their national traditions, 
the faith in which they were reared and the class to 
which they belong? 

These unfortunate peopl: are scattered about the world 
in circumstances of the direst distress. 

They-have no national home, no political representa- 
tion other than the precarious action of the International 
Bureau of the League of Nations, the relief funds are 
exhausted, and help is now claimed elsewhere. They 
and their children are more than half starved, the 
younger ones lack clothes and education, and one last 
institution for the little ones—run with the greatest 
economy and efficiency—will soon have to close down. 
Some of us who know its benevolent activities are 
anxious to keep it in existence, and if you, sir, would 
help us to keep this small effort alive in the welter of 
mis:ry around it, you would be doing a work of the 
utmost charity. C. Vina BOYLE. 

80, Bolan St., Battersea, S.W.11. 


Mr. Baldwin’s Pledge 


SIR,—There has been a good deal of controversy as to 
whether Mr. Baldwin will honour his White Paper pledge 
given to the Council of the National Union in June last. 
The shortness of memories is amazing. In 1924 Mr. 
Baldwin gave three pledges on fifty platforms, these 
pledges being to safeguard the basic industries with the 
exception of agriculture; to enjoin rigid economy, and 
to give effective assistance to agriculture. The latter 
industry was obviously omitted from the pledge to 
safeguard the basic industries from fear that votes would 
be lost by its inclusion. 

These pledges undoubtedly enabled the Conservatives 
to come into office, and power, with a majority of over 
200. During five years of indolent vacillation, of the 
kind with which the National Government has 
familiarised us, these three pledges were unequivocally 
dishonoured, with the result that two million Conserva- 
tive electors out of sheer disgust abstained from voting 
at the 1929 General Election. 

It will be interesting to see whether this White Paper 
pledge is to mark a renascence of that political integrity 
which was a commonplace in British politics until 
payment of members, which led to unbridled opportunism 
necessitating mass bribery of the electorate, took its 
place in 1906 and has endured up to the present day, as 
shown by the expenditure of £500,000,000 per annum in 
what are euphemistically termed “‘ social services.” 

58, Welbeck Street, Puitir H. BAYER. 
London, W.1. 


The Chancellor’s Choice 


SIR,—Presuming there is a large Budget surplus, 
should the Chancellor of the Exchequer (1) restore the 
pay-cuts; (2) relieve the income-tax payers; or (3) 
provide adequate fighting forces to defend England? 

It is quite obvious that the surplus will only be 
sufficient to deal adequately with one of these three 
important demands. Which will he choose? Which 
would your readers choose ? PUZZLED.” 


Imperial Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Constituencies Flouted 


SIR,—I think it is quite time the constituencies gave 
grave consideration to and investigated the doings and 
actions of their representatives in Parliament, and made 
them understand that they are sent to Parliament to 
act for the good of the nation and not for their self- 
aggrandisement. 


I believe I am right when I remark that Sir Samuel 
Hoare, a supposed leader of the Conservative Party, was 
strongly against handing over India to be ruled by the 
natives. Why, then, is he now one of the strongest 
supporters of this Socialist measure sponsored by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin, neither of 
whom knows anything about the country or the ways 
or mentality of the people? Szeing the other day in a 
paper that Sir Samuel Hoare was presented with the 
Star of India, one would be interested to know why he 
was rewarded with this Order. 


Next we have Lord Winterton, another leader of the 
Conservative Party, backing the same measure, and it 
was mentioned in a paper that he was disappointed that 
he did not get the Governorship of Bombay instead of 
Lord Brabourne, who knows nothing of India. 


I think it would be advisable if his constituency 
demanded of him some explanation as to why he expected 
the Governorship, and if it was for supporting a White 
Paper policy which if carried out would break up the 
British Empire. VIGILANT. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


The Chamber Music Association 


SIR,—May I be allowed, through the medium of your 
columns, to define the object of this new Foundation. 
It is intended mainly to encourage the playing of 
chamber music fer its own sake throughout the country. 
I conceived the idea of a central institution akin to 
Cecil Sharp’s magnificent Foundation for encouraging the 
study of Folk Dance and Song which has branches in 
numerous towns and rural districts, and spoke of the 
scheme to my musical friends, all of whom responded 
with so much enthusiasm that I decided that the last 
gesture of my long musical life—a gesture of gratitude— 
should be to found a Chamber Music Association. 


Those of your readers who are interested shoul 
write to the secretary of the Federation, 22, Surrey Street, 
London, W.C.2, saying in which direction their interest 
lies. 


I will conclude by expressing the hope that the 
Association may become a national concern and that 
ardent lovers of the beautiful art of chamber music may 
emulate the generosity of the lovers of folk dance and 
song who helped Cecil Sharp in early days by sending 
donations towards general expenditure, etc.; also by 
offers of personal service and by contributions of printed 
music towards founding a library intended to include 
the masterpieces of chamber music. 

W. W. Cospatt 

22, Surrey Street, London, W.C.2. 


A Correction 


[We are asked to correct a statement made by a 
correspondent in our last issue to the effect that 
“Upsons, Ltd., control True Form, Freeman Hardy 
& Willis.”” Upsons, Ltd., have no connection with either 
of these two companies, which are under the control of 
J. Sears & Co. (True Form Boot Company). ] 
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Theatre Notes 


HE essence of a good “‘ thriller ’’ is that it 
should thrill. ‘‘ Without Witness,’’ at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, is the most genteel 
detective drama I have yet seen; it does not thrill 
but contents itself with an occasional languid twist 
in the plot which would not deceive or shock an 
infant in arms. I should say that Mr. Anthony 
Armstrong and Mr. Harold Simpson must have 
written it in the hottest room of the Turkish bath, 
having, out of sheer politeness, omitted to remove 
their white spats. 

Maurice Treyford was such an obvious bad hat 
that we knew he was doomed to die before the 
curtain had been up for two minutes. If someone 
had not murdered him I should have done so my- 
self before the evening was over. It was equally 
clear that his wretched wife, Phyllis, did not do 
the foul deed, even if Detective-Inspector Mayhew 
thought so for a time. But then, I don’t expect 
the Inspector had ever seen a detective play. In 
any case it all came out nicely in the end, thanks 
to Hugh E. Wright—a brilliant performance this 
—and we left the theatre without a tremor. 

I have never seen a producer more hardly used 
by his stage staff than Mr. Van Gyseghem in this 
production. Doors refused to open, curtains got 
caught under battens, bits of scenery wandered 
about the stage in a most confusing manner, and 
the lights in poor Nicholas Hannen’s House in 
Hampstead were unbelievably tiresome. They 
either anticipated his wishes or sulked and went 
on or off in their own time. 

This sort of thing in a London theatre—and not 
on the first night, be it noted—is absolutely 
inexcusable. Russe_t GREGORY. 


Jealousy 


Some years ago we had a play on the theme of a 
mother’s jealous love of her children; in 
‘* Sixteen,’’ at the Embassy Theatre, the central, 
and, indeed, the only theme is the jealous love of 
a daughter for her mother. Jennifer Lawrence is a 
widow whose ‘‘ encumbrances ”’ are a mother and 
two school-going daughters aged 16 and 14 
respectively. Jennifer supports them and keeps 
the home fires burning by her own earnings in a 
business ‘* job.” 

Irene, the elder girl, adores her mother with a 
possessive ‘‘ we two’”’ kind of adoration, and 
worships not only the memory of her father but 
also her own idea of the perfect union there must 
have been between her parents. 

Into this closed circle, comes a man—a K.C. 
rich enough to support them all in comfort—who 
falls in love with Jennifer and is loved in turn 
by her. He proposes marriage, is accepted, and 
the whole play turns on the ‘‘ shock”’ (it is so 
described in the play) of this development on Irene 
and on her reactions to it. 

It seems light material for three acts, and the 
conduct of Irene seems to us in these days to be so 
lacking in a sense of humour and, to put it bluntly, 
in commen sense, that the authors Aimee and 
Philip Stuart, ran a grave risk of forfeiting all 


our sympathy with the young heroine. Yet the 
theme is handled so understandingly, and, in the 
acting, Miss Antoinette Cellier gets so well into 
the skin of Irene that the story holds to the end. 
As the grandmother, Miss Helen Haye gave a 
delightfully finished performance and Miss Fabia 
Drake, as Jennifer, the mother, was quite 
satisfying. O.H. 


The Cinema 


By Mark Forrest 


JONES ” at the Marble Arch 

Pavilion is a very disappointing affair. 
It may be due to the acoustics of the cinema or, 
perhaps, the sound track of the film is faulty, but 
whatever the reason I had great difficulty in 
hearing what Paul Robeson had to say. Only 
being able to catch every other word, I ceased to 
pay any attention to the dialogue and viewed the 
picture from the angle of a silent film. 

There were moments when Robeson gave 
glimpses of being the great actor that he is; never- 
theless, I think his stage performance of this play 
was a hundred per cent. better. 


The crescendo of fear, which gradually over- 
whelms him in the forest, causing him to walk 
in a circle and fall into the trap laid for him by 
his enemies, fails to grip one owing to the poverty 
of the production. The ghosts at which he 
shoots and the trees about which he stumbles have 
no eeriness, and even the tom-toms fail to stir one 
with their monotony. 


Too Much Talk 

“La Robe Rouge” at the Academy, suffers 
from too much talk; but the photography is very 
fine indeed. The story is set in the Basque country 
where Etchepare, played by Daniel Mendaille, gets 
a living by smuggling. A murder takes place and 
the papers attack the local government because the 
murderer remains at large; Etchepare is drawn 
into the net and is accused of the crime. 


Like the majority of stories which have pro- 
paganda for their object the balance is unduly 
weighted and the author, to a certain extent, 
defeats his own object by protesting too 
much. In spite of this weakness the picture holds 
one’s attention, because one is always being 
regaled by another “‘ shot ”’ of the Basque country 
and the photography remains consistently good 
from beginning to end. 


Comte Jean de Marguenat, the director, has 
another film on the stocks which promises to be 
one of the outstanding films of the year. This is 
a film of Talleyrand which Mr. Guitry is writing 
for him. Mr. Guitry will play Talleyrand. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. (Ger. 2981) 
Premiere Brieux’s Famous Drama of Justice 


“LA ROBE ROUGE” (a) 


A new Exp»se of French Film Art, directed by 
Comte Jean de Marguenat 
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Security Means Peace 


By J. B. Beer (Hon. Secretary, National Security League) 


"HMHERE is not the least doubt: that the 
-. dangerously undefended state of the Country 
to-day, coupled with the . Government’s 
indefinite and vacillating policy, is causing deep 
public concern. 


George Washington in a speech to Congress 
said: ‘* To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.’’’ If that was 
true in his day it is even more so to-day, but our 
politicians or pseudo-Statesmen have not yet 
apparently digested this fact. 


The next war from a strategical point of view 
will be fought on a series of fronts or areas, and 
those who have not been lulled to sleep by the 
soothing syrup of Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
must be aware that plans for the invasion of this 
Country repose in the archives of perhaps more 
than one Continental Minister for War. 


Plans for Invasion 


Professor Banse in his volume ‘* Germany 
Prepare For War ’’ makes no secret of the fact; 
and very kindly places at our disposal a map of 
England showing the lines of invasion, and ‘is 
egregious enough to further inform us that we 
Britons ‘‘ will once more obey a foreign master, or 
at any rate have to resign its rich Colonial 
Empire.’’ After such a statement can we be con- 
tent with the evasive blather handed out from time 
to time by Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues. 


Some excuses may be found for Mr. MacDonald 
in that he is true to type. He has always been a 
little Englander. His record during the War, if 
nothing else, proves that. He remains in power 
thanks to Mr. Baldwin and continues to belch forth 
hot air regarding disarmament, knowing full well 
that the nations have not the least intention of 
disarming. 


But what of Mr. Baldwin? His vacillating 
policy is not only the despair of his own Party, 
but is causing nation-wide concern. His political 
achievements cause friend and foe alike to look 
at him askance. People ask themselves ‘‘ Can he 
he trusted ?’’ His record answers in the negative. 


Such a state of affairs as now exists in this 
country would be impossible were it not for the 
apathy which is displayed on all sides. It was not 
until the economic disaster was finally brought 
home to the nation by the publication of the 
MacMillan Report that it rubbed its eyes wearily 
and began taking stock of the position.- ‘The 
Bankers became alarmed and crack went the whip, 
and that all-powerful fraternity speedily brought 
about: the downfall of the Labour Government. 
But they reckoned without the canniness of our 
avowed Pacifist Prime Minister. He promptly 
threw over his old colleagues, wrapped himself in 
a white sheet and duly presented himself in the 
guise of the nation’s saviour. Then began a series 


of conferences which led to nothing constructive 
as far as Great Britain and the Empire were con- 
cerned and the country gradually drifted back to an 
abject state of apathy. 


Great patriots like Lady Houston, Lords 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook, Sir Henry Page 
Croft and others who have endeavoured and still 
endeavour to get the people of these islands to 
realise the present dangerous state of affairs are 
looked upon in Governmental circles as nuisances 
of the first water. They are accused of emulating 
the fat boy in ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.’ Their 
detractors forget Louis XVI's words on the eve of 
his execution ‘‘ I knew all this would happen eleven 
years ago. I wonder now why I did not believe it 
then.’’ The late Lord Northcliffe and others prior 
to 1914 when warning the country of Germany’s 
preparations for War were labelled scaremongers 
and so it is to-day. Any patriotic-minded citizen 
who. refuses to blink facts is a scaremonger. 


Only by a programme which will bring Great 
Britain back to its former status of the World’s 
Premier Naval Power, plus an Air Force, the 
strength of which is second to none in the world, 
can bring to Great Britain and the Empire that 
security which means peace. 


IF you too have lost faith 
in the Government’s 


dangerous and vacillating 

_ policy and realise the vast differ- 
ence between a political promise 
and its fulfilment and further 
believe that to maintain PEACE 
for these Islands we must be 
strongly armed and supreme in 
the Air, help us by joining the 


NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE 


Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, 29, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C,2 Whitehall 7771 


“To be Prepared for War is 
one of the most effectual 
means of preserving Peace.” — 


George Washington. 


Ma 
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Wozzeck in the Concert Room 
The B.B.C. Waste Time and Money 


By Herbert Hughes 

Ww had two striking examples last week of 

stage music that should not be played in 
the concert room. One was Alban Berg’s 
Wozzeck, and the other was Maurice Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloe. It has been my good fortune 
to see Wozzeck twice: in French at the Monnaie in 
Brussels, in German at the State Opera in Vienna. 
The productions were excellent but unlike, 
remarkable as showing two very different ways of 
being perfect. 


In each case the musical performance left nothing 
to be desired and the acting was, or at least seemed 
to me, ideal. But whereas the Brussels production 
was small and intime, with only a section of the 
stage generally in use through the whole of the 
fifteen scenes, that at Vienna had all the swagger 
of grand opera with the generous spaces of a big 
stage generally in full use. That music so 
‘* discordant ’’ and unpleasant in itself could be 
relatively so tame when filling its dramatic function 
is one of the most significant things in dramatic 
art. One found oneself most of the time absorbed 
in the story almost to the exclusion of the music, 
and at those moments when the music was, so to 
speak, uppermost its intensely dramatic quality 
seemed to obliterate any feeling of uncouthness. 


But it is sheer nonsense and affectation to 
pretend that the music has any value apart from its 
association with the stage, and the B.B.C. concert 
production in Queen’s Hall the other evening was 
waste of time and money. It would have been 
much more to the point if the B.B.C. directorate 
had spent the same money in financing a4 stage 
production of the opera at Sadler’s Wells by 
arrangement with Miss Baylis. It would have 
drawn the town and provided a nine days’ wonder. 


Milk and Water 

Although Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe is milk 
and water in comparison, it is another pretty good 
example of music that is fairly meaningless apart 
from the stage action for which it was designed. 
As a ballet the work is, no doubt, charming and 
attractive to the eye; away from the stage the 
music is long-winded and boring, and the Royal 
Philharmonic might have been better employed in 
performing music written definitely for the concert 
room. 


This particular concert of our most venerable 
society was a curiously uneven affair. It was a 
real pleasure to observe Pierre Monteux’s fine 
control of the orchestra; a real displeasure to 
listen to the Symphonie Espagnole, surely Lalo’s 
worst work, played with remarkably bad intona- 
tion in the solo part by Jacques Thibaud; 
interesting to hear an unfamiliar fragment of 
Funeral Music by Mozart and the first London 
performance of an Overture to an Opéra Bouffe 
hy that clever lady, Germaine Tailleferre ; amusing 
to listen to the’ Benvenuto Cellini Overture of 
Berlioz with the emphatic brass and percussian-all 
out; exhilarating to hear the Nuages and -Fétes 


vi Debussy played as they should be played, with 
superb sensitiveness and verve. 

The unevenness of the concert 
certainly not Monteux’s fault. 


itself was 
His conducting 


_throughout was impeccable. 


Annuities 


No. 2 


By A. H. Clarke 


HIS week | propose to deal briefly with two 
classes of annuities, which I will describe 
in the simplest language possible. 

First of all there is the guaranteed return 
of purchase money. This is a form of 
annuity which provides that the excess of 
purchase price over the annuity payments will 
be returned at death. In other words, should the 
annuitant die before the total of the annuity pay- 
ments equals the amount invested, the excess will 
be refunded to his estate. For example, “‘ A ”’ 
buys himself, with £10,000, an annuity of £1,000 
per annum; he dies in the sixth year of the con- 
tract. He has received £6,000 by annual pay- 
ments—the balance of £4,000 is refunded to his 
estate by the company. 


Income Refunded 

One must pay slightly more for this class of 
contract than for an immediate annuity, which I 
described in my first article. For example, for a 
man of 45, £1,000 will give him an income for life 
of £58 per annum, and should he die at, say, 52, 
a sum of £594 would be refunded by the Company. 
Similarly, assuming £1,000 the amount available, 
a man aged 50—£62 6s. 1ld. per annum; a man 
55—£67 15s. 1ld. per annum; 60—£74 14s. 9d. 
per annum, and 70—£95 12s. per annum. 


Another class of annuity is that which is 
guaranteed for a definite period of years, and which 
a company, in the event of the annuitant’s death 
within the guaranteed period, will continue to 
pay to his estate. For example, if the guaranteed 
period is ten years and the annuitant dies in the 
fourth year, his estate will continue to receive the 
income for a further six years. Should the 
annuitant survive the guaranteed period, the in- 
come would continue until his death. 


Let me assume £1,000 is the amount for disposal, 
and the period to be guaranteed, 10 years; then 
a man of 45 would obtain £61 per annum for life; 
should he die in, say, the sixth year, the annuity 
would continue to be paid by the Company to his 
estate for four years. Similarly, a man of 50— 
£66 6s. per annum; 60—£80 15s. 6d. per annum, 
and 70—£99 16s. per annum, guaranteed for ten 
years. 

AA comparison of these two plans of annuities 
is interesting. 

In my next article, I will conclude this series 
of annuities with a few illustrations of how the pur- 
chase-of an annuity has made for friends of my 
own the difference between a mere existence and a 
life of comfort. 
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Quieter Stock Markets 


Some “Key” Industrial Results 
[By Our City Editor] 


we the opening of the three-weeks Easter 
account on the Stock Exchange it was only 
to be expected that markets would assume a 
quieter appearance but there is no sign of any- 
thing like a major reaction after the recent big 
rise in Home stocks generally. The trade figures 
show an. excess of imports over exports of 
£51,000,000 for the first two months of this year 
which is an increase of nearly £14,000,000 in the 
visible adverse trade balance compared with the 
same period of 1933, and should serve as a reminder 
that there must be no relaxation of strict, protec- 
tive measures for British manufacturers. 

On the other hand the Budget surplus shown in 
this week’s revenue returns amounts to £22,000,000 
and this naturally gives strength to British 
Government securities, for the Consol market is 
confidently anticipating some reduction in income 
tax. Home Railway stocks are an unnatural 
market, for the adverse influences of the N.U.R. 
move for higher wages have been offset by the 
shortage of stock available, so that the justifiable 
decline in Home Rails was quickly arrested by 
bear ’’ covering. 


Over-valued 

A warning note has already been sounded in 
these columns as to the foolishness of talking and 
writing of Home Railway ‘‘ prosperity ’’ when 
the companies are unable to earn any dividends 
on their ordinary stocks, and one cannot help 
feeling that the stocks are over-valued at present 
prices. 

In the speculative sections, American stocks have 
again turned into a dull market, for the position 
in the States is complicated by the threat of labour 
troubles. Gold mining shares have kept firm and 
those who wish to enter this market do not seem 
likely to gain anything by a waiting policy. With 
an average price for gold of something over 136s. 
the mid-summer dividends are likely to be good 
enough to attract big buying once more to the 
South African mining market. 


Imperial Chemical Industries 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., which, by 
reason of its ramifications and its £77,000,000 of 
capital, must be regarded as Britain’s leading “big 
business’’ combine, had a gross income for 1933 of 
£7,663,945 compared with £6,415,423 for 1932, and 
the net profit is up by £1,272,533 at £6,001,605. 
The ordinary dividend is 7} per cent. for the year, 
against 6 per cent., and the deferred shares receive 
| per cent., their first payment since 1929. The 
transfer to general reserve is doubled at £1,000.000 
leaving £566,000 to be carried forward. The 
results were well received in the market and the 
ordinary shares at 37s. yield over 4 per cent., an 
attractive return nowadays on a leading industria! 
such as Chemicals.”’ 


Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
suffered to some extent last year through the 
restriction of public works, the total profit for 1933 
being about £37,500 lower than in 1932 at 
£1,039,894, but as debenture interest requirements 
are lower the company is able to place £50,000 
more to depreciation than a year ago and maintain 
the 7 per cent. dividend. The shares at 32s. yield 
£4 7s. 6d. per cent. 

Godfrey Phillips, Ltd., the tobacco firm, are 
paying a dividend of 74 per cent. for 1933 against 
6 per cent. for 1932, though trading profits were 
actually £30,000 lower at £138,000. The issue 
of capital during the year has reduced the com- 
pany’s indebtedness and the directors are no doubt 
justified in taking a somewhat less cautious view 
owing to the abandonment of coupon competition. 
The shares at 30s. 6d. return nearly 5 per cent. 

Cerebos, Ltd., appear to maintain prosperity 
under any conditions and last year’s net trading 
proft was £283,435 against £246,976 for the pre- 
vious year. Despite the 50 per cent. capital bonus 
a year ago the 30 per cent. tax-free dividend is 
maintained with £50,000 to reserve and the com- 
pany has liquid investments worth £800,000. The 
shares yield about 44 per cent. gross. 

A good recovery is reported by Hadfields, Ltd.., 
the big iron and steel firm, earnings being 
£90,857 for 1933 against £17,283 for 1932. The 
directors report a definite improvement in the past 
few months. The financial position is improved 
by the sale of the company’s interest in Bean Cars 
to a subsidiary and the writing off of the difference 
from reserve. These results are most heartening 
evidence of the improvement in the iron and steel 
trades. 

Electric Supply Progress 

The Metropolitan Electric Supply Co., which is 
one of the ten constituent companies of the London 
Power Company, and supplies a number of 
London and suburban districts with current, 
experienced a further expansion last year in units 
sold, though the revenue was slightly lower at 
£1,064,372 owing to reductions in tariffs during 
the year. The company has throughout pursued 
a progressive policy and has set out to popularise 
the two-part tariff for domestic purposes, a policy 
which has proved to be justified during the past 
year since, as Mr. George Balfour, the chairman, 
stated at the meeting of the company last week, 
the 24,000 consumers now on this tariff average 
1,800 units consumption per annum compared 
with 300 units when on the flat rate. 

The company pays a dividend of 10 per cent. for 
the year and the ordinary shares at about 54s. 
vield under 4 per cent., by no means an unusually 
low return for the Electric Supply list, where 
development has been discounted for some years 
ahead. 
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GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS (MODDERFONTEIN) 
CONSOLIDATED, LTD. 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa). 


issued Capital: £1,400,000 in 5,600,000 Shares of 5s. each. 


DIRECTORATE: 


B. JOEL, J.P. (Chairman). - 
uty. Chairman), Sik REGINALD A. BLANKENBERG, K.B.E. 
G. wn c G. IMROTH, D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E. 
“and G. J. JOEL, M.C. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 31st December, 1 


Tons crushed, 2,478,000, yielding, 1,033,687.027 fine ounces of gold. 
Per ton, based on 


tonnage crushed. 
Total Working Revenus ... $6,454,750 18 2 £212 1 
Total Working Costs .. ae ... 2,212,829 12 17 10 
Working Profit... ms .. 4,241,921 5 9 £114 3 
Reuts, Interest and Sundry Revenu i ; 45,860 13 6 
Balance at 31st December, 1932, forward .. 181,584 4 8 
—-—--- £4,469,366 3 11 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Government’s Share of Profits for 
1932— £2,394 19s. 6d.) .. 2,466,298 2 8 
Taxation—Union and Provincial ny 13,264 8 6 
Miner’s Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and Depreciation an 2,924 16 3 
Contributions in respect of 
Phthisis Compensation Fund 22,973 0 
Cans tal Expenditure a 1,730 0 
Dividends Nos. 32 and 33 of 60 ‘per cent. each “3 .. 1,680,000 0 O 


4,187,190 7 5 
Leaving a Balance carried forward of .. $282,175 16 6 
The payable Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 11,318,000 tons of an average 


value of 7.8 dwts. over a stoping width of 57 ines. The estimate of ore reserves is based on gold 
at 120s. per fine oz. and the working costs for 1 


The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company. Limited, 10/11, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED. 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa). 


issued Capital: £1,196,892 in Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE: 


J. H. CROSBY (Cha airma 

J. 3. JOEL, IP. Sm REGINALD BLANKENBERG, K.B.E. 
. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. Sir WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, K-B-E. 

Sin ise ‘BAILEY, Bart. G. J. JOEL, M.C. and A. J. ANDERSON. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 31st December, 1933. 


Tons crushed, 912,000, yielding 246,400,145 fine ounces of gold. 
Per ton, based on 


tonnage crushed. 

Total Working Revenue... aid .. $1,532,904 11 £113 7 

Total Working Costs ... ve .. 871,141 10 2 19 «1 

Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenu ‘ie 7,236 5 2 asin 
Balance at 31st December, 1932, forward 55,347 5 1 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Taxation—Union and Provincial Cneluding Profits 


Duty £233,437 17s. Od.) ~ 357,581 8 O 
Royalty on Ore - 625 17 4 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and Depreciation ... 1,567 13 11 
Contribution in respect of Getstending 

Phthisis Compensation Fund ‘ 7,964 0 0 
Capital Expenditure . 16,447 10 7 
Dividends Nos. 40 and 41 of 10 per cent. each | me. 239,378 8 O 

623,564 17 10 

Leaving a Balance carried forward of “a a ee sia si .. £100,780 3 2 


The payable: Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 3,090,000 tons of an average 
value of 4.7 dwts. over a stoping width of 48 inches. The estimate of ore reserves is based on gold 
at 120s. per fine oz. and the working costs for 1933, 


The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained f th London Agents, The Joh b 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, 10/11, ‘Austin Friere. "Londor. F.C. 
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° Armistice Day celebrations at the Albert Hall from 
: Broadcasting Notes being broadcast on the grounds that Armistice 
Day that year fell on a Sunday. 
By ALAN HOWLAND It would surprise me to learn that someone 
IR JOHN returned from his farcical visit to enquired why the British Empire Christmas Day 


) the House of Commons “‘ Reithed’”’ in broadcast was cancelled in 1931. Lady Houston 
. smiles and we are exactly where we were before. | asked that question, but she did not put Sir John 
That this is little short of a tragedy for British to the trouble of framing a suitable reply: she 
Broadcasting nobody will deny. If Portland Place | asked the Prime Minister of Canada, who stated 
: was the headquarters of complacency and smug __ categorically that the programme was “ dropped ”’ 
ca self-satisfaction before, it will be infinitely more by the B.B.C. 

“y so now. For Sir John has brought home the Nobody seems to have taken up Sir John on his 
bacon, and the shower of rotten eggs will cease. statement that the programmes please 75 per cent. 
is Apart from the tragedy of it all, the meeting at of the people. In the first place this statement 
z the House was not without its humourous side. was based on the number of complimentary letters 
eh Sir John Reith’s reply to the charge of received. But anyone who has had any experience 
Prussianism was to produce a memorandum in the matter knows that the number of letters 
signed by the entire staff saying what a jolly good received bears no relation to the number of people 
fellow he is. Could anything be more exquisitely listening, since a large proportion of them come 
funny? I wonder what would have happened to from regular correspondents who communicate with 

the unfortunate individual who refused to sign the B.B.C. on any and every occasion. 
this precious document. What it all amounts to is this. The censor- 
The real point is, of course, that there was ship of talks is utterly ridiculous, light programmes 
iy: nobody on the committee who knew the right go from bad to worse, incompetent amateurs are 
oe questions to ask. People who knew nothing of allowed to occupy key positions, dismissals and 
st the inside workings of broadcasting always put the resignations occur with distressing regularity with- 
same stock queries which it would not tax the out the public—and sometimes the victims them- 
ingenuity of an office boy to answer. I dare swear selves—knowing what it is all about, and the 
that nobody asked Sir John whether he tried his B.B.C. flaunts public opinion whenever it chooses 

| hardest some few years ago to prevent the to do so. 
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Commencing with the next issue, please post “ The 
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Commencing with next issue, please deliver to me each 

week one copy of “ The Saturday Review,” published 
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